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Opinions of this kind, he thinks, ought to be 
matter of intelligible proof,—ought not to be 
ventured upon unless arrived at by such proof. 
The object of his pamphlet is to give what he 
thinks will afford the means of proof, so that 
their opinions may be both definite and intel- 
ligible; and he ventures to think that, if sur- 
veyor’s evidence can be made all it might be in 
these respects, the public will find little to com- 
plain of in the state of the law. 

The treatise is divided into three parts, 
UR readers do not | namely,— 
now require to be} I. The rationale of the law of ancient lights. 
told of the difficul-| II. The employment of window-lighting, and 
ties that arise in| the classification of lights. 
dealing with “an-| III. The measurement of window-light, and 
cient lights,” and| the proof of its diminution and damage. 
the little certainty! It is this third part that possesses novelty, and 
that can be enter- | is proposed as the solution of the difficulty. He 
tained as to the| gives in it tables of valuation for the measure- 
result of any law | ment of window-light, and suggestions for their 
proceedings in con-| employment in practice. Admitting that there 
nexion with the! may, perhaps, be differences of opinion respect- 
questions to which |ing the data on which these tables are based, 
they giverise. “As | he maintains, that if such tables can be accepted, 
the value of house | they must go a great way towards providing 
property has in-| surveyors with those means of proof, the want 
creased, disputes of which at present renders their evidence so 
of this class have | unsatisfactory “ as facts.” 
become more com-| The term for which the light has been enjoyed 
mon than ever, that gives a right is, as every one now knows: 
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Obstruction of Ancient Lights. 





settlement, 


Serious complaints determined that in future certain definite terms 
= are made in all of years should be accepted,—in cases of house- 
quarters,—on the light, twenty years. The practical bearing of | 
one hand, that this usually is, that if a window can be proved 
vexatious litigants to have received light over a neighbouring pro- 
are permitted by perty for the last twenty years, the owner of the 
frivolous techni- neighbouring property must not deprive it of 
calities to ham- any necessary part of its light by his operations | 
per improvement on his own property, no matter what his own | 
where improve- necessities may be. The words of the Act are,— | 
ment ought most ‘When the access and use of light to and for! 
to be encouraged ; any dwelling-house, workshop, or other building, | 
on the other, that shall have been actually enjoyed therewith for | 
bold speculators the full period of twenty years, without inter- | 


are able to override the rights of less wealthy | ruption, the right thereto shall be deemed | 
and more timid neighbours, the very class who absolute and indefeasible, any local usage or | 
most require protection. Demands are made custom to the contrary notwithstanding,* unless | 
for legislative interference; and even Chancery it shall appear that the same was enjoyed by | 
jadges confess themselves bewildered in the some consent or agreement expressly made or 
subtleties of pleading, and the conflict of inte-| given for that purpose by deed or writing” (in | 
rests equally entitled, not merely to legal re- which case, obviously, the agreement would! 
spect, but to personal sympathy.” explain itself). 

Professor Kerr, in a pamphlet onthe subject he| To define precisely what is the right of lighting | 
has just now published,* thinks that the fault lies here involved, the author gives the following as | 
in the defective nature of surveyor’s evidence, and rules to be remembered :— 


not in the law at all; and asking, “ What is sur-| 1. It must be Pn mp actually mye” = veal 
: ” : ‘ ae: ‘ made use of beneficially as a necessary—the loss of which | 
veyor’s evidence ?” replies, ‘ In all litigation the would be a tangible deprivation to the building; that is | 
basis of judgment must be what are called ‘the a say, er = in qavetion must be necessary to the 
® ouse, and the particular lighting in question necessary 
facts.’ If the facts are misrepresented, the | to the window. PThe law will not enforce any restriction 
jadge cannot be responsible for his decision, and , upon hae g ——e re rty iat for a tangible and 
. «-, «4. _ | essential benefit to the domin«nt. 
the law cannot be responsible for its justice.| 2. The privilege must hove been enjoyed pet od 
i i | continuous years immediately past, without any abandon- 
Lawyers will supply the reasoning, but they | ey equa ter a tomeaned ieee. 

must be supplied with the facts. The facts of| 3. It is the necessary, the “ actually enjoyed” amount 
: : of lighting, which must not be diminished ; any unneces- 
light om, then, — supplied by the —— | oe ot unenjoyed surplus may be obstructed without 

It is upon their statements alone that the law is | wrong. PP ERS 
. . 4. The diminution mus of such extent as to be sen- 
capable of being applied. They make oath and sibly appreciable by ordinary persons ; not speculative or 
declare, as experts, that certain lighting will be theoretical, but practically apparent both in kind and 
‘ tally diminished ;’ or that it will not be| de ree—what the law calls a material,” or “ substan- 
materially diminished; 0 | tial,” or ‘‘ considerable” obstruction, not even recog- 
P i i ments have to do | nizing any personal peculiarity, far less any eccentricity 
20; and, in reality, _ mane wisi pai or caprice, of the complainant's, but looking strictly to 
duty for ‘the facts.’ And when half-a-dozen ordinary uses and purposes of the particular kind in 
surveyors on one side swear one thing, and question judged by the standard of ordinary apprehen- 

; . | sion. RS SF, Jet 

another half-dozen on the other side swear quite} 5. The enjepment of te lighting is yy by the gem 
* s +t cise purpose served by the window; for instance, whe- 
another thing, and all in the most empirical and ther to ight a cellar, where but little illumination is 


dogmatic way, not only not assigning reasons, | needed,—or to show delicate goods in # sale-room, where 
a6 ° ° ial the requirements may be extremely fastidious. 
but positively withholding reasons by prudentia 6. The particular purpose for which the lighting is 


rule, can it be wondered at that on such a basis claimed must be limited to that purpose, or its equivalent, 
of ‘facts ’ the law should find itself at a loss?” | 06 ee ee 











* “The ancient custom of the City of London, for 

* On Ancient Lights, and the Evidence of Surveyors | example,” says Mr. Kerr, ‘‘ permitted a new wall to be 
thereon. With Tables for the Measurement of Obstruc- | carried up to any excess of height, provided it stood on 
tions. By Robert Kerr, Architect, Professor of the Arts | the old foundation, and provided there was no agreement 
of Construction in King’s College, London, London: | in writing to the contrary, This custom, however, is 


tinuously possessed ; for instance, an apartment used origi- 
—_ as a dwelling-room, and converted into a sale-room 
within twenty years, is only entitled to sufficient light 
for a dwelling-room, 

7. The bias of the law leans towards the servient pro- 
perty, so that the dominant proprietor is expected to be 
reasonable and considerate in the enforcement of his pri- 
vilege. Indeed, to a certain extent, the courts will take 
into account the comparative importance of the conflict- 
ing claims,—on the servient side, perhaps, a great com- 
mercial om ee and on the dominant side possibly a 
purpose of little real value. 

An interruption of the right acquiesced in for 
one year would seem to be sufficient, it should be 
mentioned, to destroy it. Moreover, the owner 
of a light may sacrifice his right to it by injudi- 
cious alterations of his own: ‘‘ If he pulls down 
his old house, and within reasonable time builds 
a new one which contains the accustomed lights 
in precisely their accustomed form, or in an 
equivalent form in every respect, or in a form 
less oppressive than before — position as an 
essential point being unaltered, and size not 
increased—he has but reinstated that which was 
his own. But if he takes the opportunity to 
make a further encroachment, in whatever shape, 
this additional easement becomes entirely se- 
parated in the eye of the law from the former 
privilege, and it has no protection till sanctified 
by its own twenty years of enjoyment. If, again, 
he extinguishes the old easement, and thinks to 
transfer his title to an equivalent in another 
position, he loses the old without gaining the 
new: the servient neighbour has but to wait 











John Murray, 1965, obviously now set aside,” 


the prescribed year, and he may obstruct the 


more difficult of twenty years. The term was at one time | new with impunity, when it has become too late 
and doubtful; but by the Act 2 and 3 William IV., | 
more expensive. cap. 71, called the Prescription Act, it was | 


to reclaim the old.” Lastly, if old and new 
should have been so confused together as to be 
undistinguishable, the servient possessor is not 
to be prevented thereby from protecting himself 
by obstructing the new, and the urdistinguish- 
able old must take its chance. 

Now let us see how a question arises. A 
building is increased, either in extent laterally 
or in height vertically, and so is considered to 
intercept the access of light of day to a neigh- 
bour’s window, to his consequent damage. “The 
neighbour in effect pleads thus :—By that win- 
dow I have hitherto received into my house 
from the atmosphere an amount of lighting 
which may be called say 100 measures of light- 
ing ; of this quantity I have always used (in a 
definite way to be accounted for) say seventy 
measures to my benefit, so that the enjoyment 
of seventy measures has become an essential 
necessary of the occupation of my house, and is 
therefore by law my property; but the defend- 
ant obstructs (or intends to obstruct) the access 
of such lighting materially, for I shall receive 


| but say fifty measures ; and thus I am to be by 


him permanently deprived of say twenty mea- 
sures of lighting, which is my property; and I 


| claim the preservation of this twenty measures 


of lighting to my use, or compensation for its 
loss, as the case may be.” The right being 
established, the law has little more to do than 
to ascertain whether, by reason of the cause 
assigned, the amount of lighting hitherto used 
in the manner accounted for is, or is to be, so 
much lessened as to involve a substantial depri- 
vation to the complainant; if so, the obstruc- 
tion is a nuisance. 

Approaching Mr. Kerr’s scheme for the mea- 
surement of window-light and the proof of its 
diminution and damage, we must give up the 
idea of explaining it to our readers. Even set 
forth with diagrams and at full length, it is not 
very clear, and such notice as we can take of it 
must be understood as simply referring our 
readers to the pamphlet itself; for though, as 
we are forced to say after fall consideration, we 
cannot find in it the hoped-for solution of exist- 
ing difficulties, it will certainly be found useful 
by all who are concerned in such questions. 
Broadly, the author constructs one diagram by 
forming a quadrant against “the horizontal 
plan of a common wall-window” (with its centre 
in the middle of the window), and, dividing this 
quadrant into four, puts, by means set forth, a 
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comparative value upon each division as regards 
the amount of light received from it. A similar 
diagram is constructed on the vertical section of 
the same wall-window, and gives the same com- 
parative values to the divisions there. The 
results are then modified by certain obyious con- 
siderations (considerations not quite so obvious 
being left ont of the question altogether), and 
these values of elevation are multiplied sys- 
tematically into the values of plan, and a table 
is produced, which, according to the author, 
makes “the measurement of lighting power 
simple and reliable.” Itthen becomes necessary | 
to consider what has to be done in order to apply | 
this to any given case of the lighting of a cer- | 
tain space within. “In a word,” says the} 
author, “ we must look into the question of the} 
proper proportion which window space ought to | 
bear to the size of the apartment lighted. Or, | 
to put the matter once more, and in special | 
relation to easements, by what means is the, 
surveyor to determine, in any particular case, | 
not how much light is obstructed (because this | 
is not the point at issue), but how much the} 
lighting power has been reduced below the 
necessities of the Easement ?”’ 

Much has been assumed to accomplish the first | 
stage ; but, arrived at the second, the author can- 
didly admits that it would be vain to attempt the | 
establishment of rules to apply to all cases ; the 
surveyor must judge for himself, according to the | 
circumstances of the Easement, what are its 
necessities; but it is argued that principles may 
be laid down “ for his consideration, so that his 
judgment may be founded on an intelligent and | 
intelligible reckoning.” To this end, “a stand- 
ard minimum of necessary lighting” is laid 
down, and a scale of widths of window space, 
with corresponding dimensions of rooms sng- 
gested. With this and the previous table, the | 
ascertainment of the exact amount of injury to 
any Ancient Light is thought to be “ easy 
enough.” 

The “exact amount” of injury is seldom the 
question: it is not, as Mr. Kerr bas put it, ‘‘ how | 
uch the lighting power has been reduced below 
the necessities of the Easement,” but has the ; 
lighting power been reduced below what the | 
possessor has heretofore enjoyed and still re- 
quires for his purposes. Evidence founded on 
the diagram, a diagram of hypothesis, to the} 
effect that the light had not been reduced | 











work, they will judge.at first sight, from his countenanpe 
- his bearing, that he.is too old to well acquit himself 
of it. 

Then what become thoge intelligent men who lately, 
formed the sinew, the newel of the establishment,— that 
sacred battalion that upon a word, upon a sign even, 
underigod the wish of the master? .. . : 

What become those fellow-labourers whose devotion 
allowed of the doing the moat difficult things, and who by 
their example, foreed to activity the workmen who were 
working at the establishment only temporarily? . . . 

What would one be able to do for those noble.rem- 
nants of the workshop, that are repulsed on all sides, like 
tools become unfit for any service? ... 

What would one be able to do for those men who hase 
been the élite of the works, whom the clients were 
personally acquainted with, whom they called by their 
name, whom in a multitude of cases they preferred. to 
the master ? . 

For those men to whom one accorded as much confi- 
dence as to the most faithful servants, when they were 
working in the interior of the habitation? ... 

For those men who were happy, honoured in maparing 
the orders of clients; and who, with all the politeness, al 
the respect possible, were eager to fulfil all the exigences, 
sometimes even the caprices, of those who loved to 
command them ? 

For those men, in fine, that rarely one allowed to go 
out of ove’s house without giving them a preef of one's 
satisfaction, and one’s munificence, and even in asking 
of them news of their family ? for one meets with clients 


who extend good-will and amenity even to interesting | 


themselves to that extent. 

Is it that like workmen, by these. different vouchers, 
would not have acquired some rights in the value of the 
connexion of the establishment ? for, in short, it is with 
their co-operation that it was formed, preserved, and 
increased,” 


Such, says M. Leclaire, was the delicate ques- 


We have read much in the French journals 
about drunkennesa, apd its increase in ce; 
_ bat observation weuld haye led us-to gay that in 
Paris at least, there was little of it compared 
| with what there is in London. Sad effects how. 
| ever are attributed to absinthe. One advantage, 
|the French workman has over the English one, 
He is not shsolutely compelled to go to the caba- 
ret, or the wine-merchant’s shop. He can find 
in any street, even of the suburbs, of most of 
the towns, (as.cf course he can in Paris,) comfort. 
able cafés; where he need take nothing stronger 
than a cup of coffee, or chocolate, or even a glass 
of sugared water. The dirty dens ip London, 
that. are. called. coffee-houses, where a nasty 
liquid styled coffee is to be had, are as inferior 
to the commonest workmen's cafés of Paris, as 
all onr arrangements for the preparation and 
service of food for those compelled to get their 
meals frem home are to such things in France, 
and as are our penny reading-rooms to the 
Parisian cabinets-de-lecture. It wonld be for. 
'tunate for the working classes here, were all 
the French appliances that we refer to, to be 
found ; or were at least the café ag general in 
| London and its suburbs, ag the public-house, 
|and inviting in its appearance. M. Frégier, 
quoted by M. Leclaire, said in his important 
| work on the Dangerous Classes in Towns (“ Des 
| Classes Dangerevses de la Population dans les 





tion that he proposed to himself; and after Grandes Villes”) that the habit of going to the 
giving some particulars of himself, on the one | cabaret was. less connected with ill-regulated 
hand, and of workmen on the other, the class, | habits. on the part of workmen, than with 


he proceeds to show how he answered the ques- | 
tion without neglecting his own interests, 

We may here say, there is perhaps something 
in what has been said above, and in what has to 
be said, respecting the workman, that may be 
considered as of exact application only in France. 
That may be so; but the correction required | 
for difference of race and manners, is not greater . 
than the English reader can supply, leaving the, 
argument, after all, not very different from the 
position in which it is put for the French reader. 

M. Leclaire’s early associations with. the class 
with which his career has. been, in one way or 
another, bound up, were precisely such as have 
counterparts in England, in cases to which we | 
have alluded. Only, M. Leclaire knew how to 
make the most of his experience. 

The story of his life is worth the telling. His 
father was a poor village-shoemaker.. The son | 


below the necesvities of the Easement, would | was obliged to earn his own living from the age | 
weigh but little with either judge or juryjof twelve. When seventeen years of age he 
as against plain testimony that there was Jess came to Paris; and there he learned the business 
light to the room than there was before the! of houge-painting. He was in the position to | 
erection of the obstruction, and not enough | hear what was said, good and bad, concerning 
for its accustomed uses. We doubt even whether | masters ; and he speaks of subversive doctrines, | 


the latter testimony wonld be considered ag|but of good sentiments animating the mass. | 
materially strengthened by evidence from a, Referring to one point, he says :— 
diagram founded on the same bases; as, besides) “ People do not sufficiently know the workman, nor. his 
the original assumptions in making the tables, | susceptibility on the side of honour: to know him, it is | 


FOR Hie 4 ° . : | necessary to have been the workman oneself, and espe- 

there would be so many influencing things to | cially to have the recollection thereof; for, in the case of | 
consider, such as aspect, the position of the} many, from the day after they are so no longer, they be- | 
window, especially with reference to the ceiling, | lieve Shesncaivan ievended of another dough than their old | 
the nearness or farness of existing obstructions | C°™P*mions of the workshop. 


or permanent reflecting surfaces, and several} M, Leclaire confesses to have himself once | 
other points, that agreement as to their several | participated in a feeling that those having | 
values on the part of different minds would be, | wealth, concern themselves little about the work- | 
we fear, as unlikely as in opinions arrived at | man. He observes that such a thought profoundly | 
from simply viewing and studying the place and| wounds the workman, since the latter really | 
exercising the judgment. The scheme, we need | attaches importance to the esteem and conside- | 


caprieea, influencing their conduct only by reason 
of the masters not occupying themselves suffi. 
ciently with the interior discipline of their 
shops. Immediately afterwards the same writer 
speaks of the origin of exeess, in feebleness of 
character, or pride; but further on he says (the 
words being translated from the quotation given 
by M, Leclaire) :— 

‘* The.ease is the same with the pleasures of the Mon- 
day as with the ordinary frequenting of the cabaret. It 
is an usage due only to the contagion of bad habits, and 
that it would not be difficult to destroy, if the undertakers 
of works were better able to appreciate the advantages 
of a good discipline, and by the facility that they would 
have to maintain it among their workmen in bringing into 
their relations with them an exact justice, a continued 
good will, and a calm firmness,” 

It is scarcely necessary to point ont the inti- 
mate, connexion of all that has been said, with 
the subject of this article. 

When he had become a master, M. Leelaire 
recollected the different facts that had been 
before his attention as a workman, inclusive of 


|those of the privations that even the man in 


receipt of wages. bas to undergo, to meet his 
daily wants, and the consequences of illness and 


'of being out of work. He recollected, he says, 


that with a daily salary, it was impossible for a 


| workman, who had almost always children or old 
| parents at his charge, to make the least saying 


for his old age. He says:— 


“ I suffered this.impression,—that the day when I might 
retire, the steady workmen who would have remained 
attached to me, would not be able to do as much, and 
“ee my successor would do with them that which you 

now, 

I then thought that I should not enjoy a complete 
hangineen in remembering the lot that those would neces- 
sarily have, who would have contributed to enable me to 
carry into effect my wish to glide along my old days 
happily.” 


After 1820, an idea of the necessity of aug- 


scarcely say, is worked out with much ingenuity | ration.of those above him. His susceptibility is | menting the well-being of the industrious classes, 
and acuteness, and may prove suggestive to | such that a mere mistake about a salutation may | “ not in impoverishing the rich, but in enriching 
professional witnesses, and so far valuable. | be the cause of his humility and respeet being the poor,” as it was expressed by Frangois Arago, 

| transformed into the opposites ; and, M. Leclaire | seems to have prevailed in France. In 1838, 








THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


Tux exposition already referred to, of the 
train of thought which led M. Leclaire to the 
foundation of his association, is preceded by 
some observations concerning a common lot 
of the workman. Inthe case of a concern, or 


says, matters of this sort, trifling though they M. Leclaire founded a Provident and Mutual Aid 


appear, contribute more than one might think, 
to nourish antipathy of one class to another. 
He then refers to the loss of days inidleness,and 
to the habit of frequenting the cabaret, or what 
| may be taken as equivalent to the public-house, 
| On the latter matter, his words would apply with 
|more force, indeed far more, to the case of 
| London than to that of Paris. He says, it does 


i 
} 


the “ good-will” of a business, passing to a new | not depend always upon the workman not to go 


Society. which served to bind together a newel, 
(noyau), or staff, of good workmen, About the 
same time he framed regulations to be ob- 
served in his workshops, which perhaps differed 
little from some that are before us, dated 1564, 
and to which we shall return. 

About this time, M. Frégier, collecting mate- 
vials for his work, came to M. Leclaire. They 
were led to discuss the question of the relations 


proprietor, he says that the new master will |to the cabaret: his work does not lay near his| between master and workman. M. Leclaire 
keep the recognized good workmen, and those | dwelling: he cannot take his repast at home; | spoke of the difficulty of terminating the an- 
whose appearance does not betoken age, but | he is forced to go to eat at the wine-merchant’s;| tagonism. M. -Frégier suggested, as the only 
will dismiss without pity those whose appearance | and once there, he must have great force of will solution, participation of the workman in the 





discloses a decrease of strength. Each successor | to consume only what is necessary, especially as 


gains of the master. For some time, the thing 


in the concern does the same : evidently he has 
not any motive to act otherwise. A dismissal] of 
this kind gives a terrible blow to the workman. 

* So far, he had not thought of his years: his ardour in 
work in the business-establishment that he had accus- 
tomed himself to consider as his own, was making him 
forget them. 


ut dating from this fatal day, he aequires the ead | 


onviction that everywhere where he may go and demand 





* See p. 737, ante. 


' there will be comrades who force even the most 

reasonable workman to act like them, or succeed 
'by taunts in inducting him. Even misery will 
drive the workman to frequent the public-honse. 
Perhaps he has not anything but his working- 
coat for holiday-times; so, preferring not to join 
his friends going into the country, he gets to 
where he can make himself drunk, even alone. 
| Misery also causes turmoil in aman’s home; and 
| that sends him to drink. 


seemed quite impracticable; but at last M. 
Leclaire discovered the way to apply the idea of 
M. Frégier,— serving his own interests, and 
being useful to the workmen and employés who 
might attach themselves to him. This was 10 
1840. 

We have just mentioned that there was already 
a Provident and Mutual Aid Society for the work- 
;men of M, Leclaire’s establishment. It was 
‘entitled, “ Société de Prévoyance et de Secours 
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Mutuels pour les Ouvriers Peintres de la Maison 
Leclaire, & Paris.” It received the authoriza- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior in September, 
1838. This society was originally formed 
for fifteen years’ duration, the period however 
being capable of being extended by a majority of 
two-thirds of the votes of the members in ageneral 
assembly, The society was actually reconstituted 
in 1863 ; and we can conveniently refer to its 
rules when we come to that period of our 
narrative. But we may here mention, that 
whilst the society was mainly intended to be for 
the benefit of the workmen of the “ Maison 
Leclaire,” men ceasing to work for that concern 
were at liberty to continue their membership. 
This society having helped to bind together a | 
staff of good workmen in the establishment, | 
and a code of regulations to be observed in the 
workshops being already in existence, the further 
steps were facilitated. 





For the more important ends contemplated | 
from 1840, a wider base of organisation became | 
indispensable ; and M. Leclaire says he felt him- 
self “ dominated by this presentiment,” that he | 
was founding a useful institution that might be | 
expected to last beyond his own life. 

An essential condition for the attainment of 
the object, in his mind, was that the greatest | 
rectitude ought to exist in all possible relations | 
with whomsoever might address himself to the 
concern; and, in order that it might not come 
into the thought of any workman and employé 
to swerve from these principles of honesty, 
M. Leclaire took measures for unveiling the 
frauds commonly practised in work. He pub- 
lished his “Collection of Notes on the Abuses 
introduced in the Painter’s Work in Buildings, 
as also in the Gilder’s, Paperhanger’s, and | 
Glazier’s Work,’ which we mentioned in a| 
note to our article on the “ Frauds of Painters,’’* | 
when we more especially referred to his “ Dia- | 
logues on Competition without Limits,” &c. 
About the same date appeared his “ Some Ame- | 
liorations that it would be possible to introduce | 
into the Lot of the Operative House-painters.” 
Exposure of the frauds seemed the more neces- | 
sary, since it would not fail to be hawked about 
that the workmen employed being interested in 
his profits, the uprightness of one and the other 
could not be anything else but matter for sus- 
picion. At different times since, M. Leclaire has | 
issued particulars having the same object. They | 
were alluded toin our last. One of the brochures 
is a little hand-pamphlet, of twelve pages, five of 
them given to prices of work, whilst the re- 
mainder relate to abatements that are made, 
and to the means of preventing or recognizing | 
frand.+ 

All the arrangements being made towards | 
progress of the affairs of the concern, without | 
alteration by deaths, resignations, 





| 


and other | 
events, M. Leclaire, at the end of 1841, brought | 
all the men working for him at the time, toge- 
ther, in a place which he had constructed for the 
object (and which still preserves a similar use), | 
and made them acquainted with his measures 
and intentions. He says,— 
**T insisted upon this important point: that often we | 
should be met with a disloyal opposition; and that to | 
combat it, we should never be bound to have recourse to | 
the fraudulent arms that it employs: that our activity, | 
our energy, ought to make up for it, and suilice to con- | 
quer it. 
That we ought to inscribe upon our flag this motto :— 
To execute works cheaply, well, and quickly.” | 
He announced to them that, starting with | 
18412, the working day would be reduced from | 
eleven hours to ten, and that the most deserving 
would reeeive each year, “aprés Viwventaire,” | 
(as says the “ Compte Rendu” before ug), ashare 
in the gains. The consequence of this proposal 
was real emulation on the part of all: M. 
Leclaire’s task became easy ; and his establish- 
ment was in a position for developing itself to 
the extent which it has at this moment attained. 
The efforts met with some opposition; and 





* See p. 514, ante. 

+ “* Maison Leclaire et Cie. Entreprise de Peinture, de 
Dorure, et de Vitrerie, Rue Saint-Georges, 11, Paris.— 
Tarif de Peinture, Dorure, et Vitrerie :—Des Kabais qui 
ont lieu sur les Prix des Travaux dans ces Entreprises; et 
des Moyens & employer pour prévenir et reconnaitre la 
Fraude qu'on y fait. 1858.” 

Much information on the same subject, as well as prices, 
may be obtained from a more important breckure alluded 
to, which is entitled :—‘‘ Peinture, Dorure, Tenture, et 
Vitrerie,—Observations et Propositions ayant rapport 
au Tarif des Prix des Travaux de la Ville de Paris, 
Année 1862, soumises 4 la haute appréciation de Mon- 
sieur le Préfet du Département de la Seine, suivies de 
Sous-Détails en vue d’obtenir des Modifications pour 
1863, conformes aux Variations qu’ont subies les Prix de 
la Main-d’ceuvre et des Matériaux: par Leelaire et 
Augustins, Entrepreneurs de Peinture. Paris, Imprimerie 
a Veuve Bouchard-Huzard, Rue de |} Eperon 5, | 
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M. Leclaire alludes to a democratie journal 
which excited suspicion on the part of workmen 
that his measures had for their object, in a given 
time, the reduction of salaries ; but in the esta- 
blishment itself, everything went on without 
strike,—without demand for increase of pay,— 
and that even in 1848, the year of the revolu- 
tion. On the 24th of February, and the 24th of 
June, in that year, all M. Leclaire’s men were at 
work. In February, when the Orleans railway 
workmen were so troublesome that the railway 
and its administration had to be sequestrated by 
the republican government, some forty of M. 
Leclaire’s men engaged in painting the carriages, 
never left their work; and on the 24th of June, 


when the Collegeof France, where M. Leclaire had | 


work in hand, was entered by the insurgents, 


the demeanour of his workmen was of a similar | 


kind, and produced a letter of congratulation to 
M. Leclaire from the architect, M. Danjoy. 


can be entirely appreciated withoat more inti- 


mate knowledge of the revolution of 1848 than is | 


possessed, after the lapse of seventeen years, by 
the majority of English readers. Even in 1850, 
one lady, Madame la Baronne Denois, for whom 
a house had been built, near Honfleur, had suf- 
fered so much vexation from the workmen of the 
country, that she had no heart to proceed to the 
finishing, and feared to have workmen in the 
house. Reassured by a letter testifying to the 
good conduct of men of M. Leclaire’s, who were 
working at the house of the Comte Du Barry de 


Merval in February 1848, she allowed the 


works at her house to be commenced; and on 
their completion she wrote to M. Leclaire in 
terms such as these, speaking of the workmen :— 


“Their conduct as regards employment of time, con- 
scientious care in the work, their good bearing, their polite- 
ness towards every body, and between themselves, has been 
as a compensation for all that I had had to suffer from 
others. Not the least bad word has come from the mouth 
of any: thus have they made an excellent impression 
in the country; and our neighbourhood cites as example 
the workmen of M. Leclaire. 

Since the events that we were already then foreseeing, 


| how many times have we thought that if each head of an 


establishment would generously apply himself to moralis- 


| ing his workmen as you have yours, there would be much 


less evil to deplore in the present and to dread for the 


| future.” 


Mr. Mill has lately said, in his “ Utilitari- 


anism,” that the deplorable state in which 


|} education and social organization are at this, 


moment, is the only real obstacle to happiness 
being within the reach of nearly every man; 
and the chapter to which we have more than 
once alluded, in his “Principles of Political 
Economy,” shows that the hopeful view of the 
future in store for the working-classes is not 
the mere dream of enthusiasts and theorists in 
France, that each revolution has allowed to 
speak. 


Another article will enable us to mention a 


comprehensive scheme of M. Leclaire’s, of the 
measures required for this futurity, and will 


lead us directly te our contemplated present- | 


ment of particulars of the actual organization 
and working of his association. 





THE LONDON RESIDENCES OF LORD 
PALMERSTON, &c. 


‘To show that Englishmen have learned to honour 
those who best deserve their gratitude,”’* 


Henry Joun Tempie, Viscount PALMERSTON, 


|third Viscount Palmerston in the peerage of| 


Ireland, K.G. (and the only commoner Queen 
Victoria so invested)—above all, Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain when he died,—will be 
buried this Friday, 27th, in the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey, close to the graves 
of two English statesmen who knew him well, 
in and out of the House of Commons,—Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. It was his wish 
to have been buried at Romsey, in Hampshire ; 
but, at the desire of his Sovereign, and with the 
express approval of Lady Palmerston, Westmin- 
ster Abbey will hold his remains. And rightly 
too ; for there—as in Pope’s imaginary “ Temple 
of Fame,” — 
* Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And legislaters seem to think in stone.” 


Pope wrote some verses “On one who would 
not be buried in Westminster Abbey.” When 
Sir Godfrey Kneller was asked where he would 
be buried, he replied, “Not in Westminster 


* From Lord Brougham’s Westminster Abbey inscrip- 


tion on James Watt,—the word “mankind” altered as | 


above, 


It is | 
scarcely possible that the importance of such facts | 


Abbey—they do bury fools there.” When Quin, 
the actor, was asked where he would be buried, 
“ Anywhere” was his reply,—“ any where but in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Lord Palmerston died at Brockett Hall, in 
Hertfordshire, and desired to be buried,— 
not where he fell, with his friend Prime Minis- 
ter Melbourne, in the ehureh of the parish 
(Hatfield) in which Brockett lies, — Prime 
| Minister Palmerston desired to be buried where 
he was born, at Romsey, in Hampshire, in the 
parish church of Broadlands,—a favourite re- 
treat with the great Prime Minister of England. 
“Victory or Westminster Abbey” were among 
the last words of Nelson. The great Vice- 
Admiral gained the victory he sought, and his 
burial, not in Westminster Abbey, as he had 
wished, but in St. Paul’s. Lord Palmerston’s 
wish to be buried at Romsey was not fulfilled. 
Westminster Abbey is to cover all that is mortal 
of Henry John Temple, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and something more. 

Prime Minister Lord Palmerston was in heart 
a thorough Londoner,—not a Cockney, but a 
John Bull,—a combination of the sterling quali- 
ties of her Majesty’s three kingdoms. Above 
all, he was true to his country. 

As a Londoner alone, we purpose here to treat 
of him—as of a man thoroughly wel! known, par- 
ticularly when on horseback, to every person of 
cultivated observation in our crowded streets. 

Three-and-sixty years ago the great Prime 
Minister whose loss we lament succeeded his 
father, and became Viscount Pulmerston. He 
was then just of age, fresh from Harrow School, 
the University of Edinburgh, and the University 
of Cambridge,—a combination of zdvantages 
that was in no manner of way lost upon him. 

When the Hon. Henry John Temple was a 
Harrow boy, his father lived at No. 20, Hanover- 
square, in London; at East Sheen, in Surrey ; 
and Broadlands, near Romsey, Hants. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple lived at East Sheen, and there 
Swift was tanght by King William III. to cut 
asparagus in the Dutch manner. At No. 20, 
Lord Palmerston’s father had as next-door 
neighbours the Marchioness of Downshire and 
Lord Mendip. 

When (1806) first M.P. for the University of 
Cambridge, Palmerston lived at No. 1, North 
Audley-street. 

In April, 1807 (then in his 23rd year), the 
Premier that was to be was still living at No. 1, 
North Andley-street, whence he removed to 
No. 24, Hanover-square,—his father’s old house 
with, we presume, a new number. Street-door 
numbers in London were frequently altering. 
In Boyle’s “Court Guide” for January, 1810, 
Lord Palmerston’s Hanover-square residence is 
numbered 23. 

From Hanover-square Lord Palmerston flitted 
in 1810-11 to 53, Lower Grosvenor-street, with 
the Earl of Radnor as his next-door neighbour 
| on one side, and Earl Temple on the other. 

In three years’ time (1814) he “ flitted” once 
more, rernoving from Lower Grosvenor-street, 
| Grosvenor-square, to No. 9, Great Stanhope- 
| street, Mayfair, next door to the Earl of Conyng- 
lham, at No. 8, and to Bamber Gascoigne, at 
No. 10. Here Lord Palmerston lived for many 
years. He was there when (1820), in the draw- 
ing-room of No. 12, the late Sir Robert Peel was 
married to Miss Floyd. 

In 1843, Lord Palmerston removed his papers, 
despatch-boxes, and household deities from 
Great Stanhope-street, to No. 5, Carlton House- 
| terrace, where he had the Duke of Leicester for 
his neighbour on one side, and Bunsen, the Prus- 
sian prime minister, on the other. 

From Carlton House-terrace he removed at the 
death (1850) of the late Duke of Cambridge to 
lwhat has been called Cambridge House, Pic- 
eadilly. Hither his body was removed from 
Brockett, where he died, and thence it will be 
taken to Westminster Abbey. 

Funerals, of late years, have been very rare 
in Westminster Abbey. We can call to mind 
four; and at all these we were present. We 
were at the funeral in the Abbey, and near to 
the grave, of Thomas Campbell, the poet of 
“The Pleasures of Hope,” and of other exquisite 
works. The chieftain of his race, the Duke of 
Argyll, was a pall-bearer; and Roubiliac’s fine 
monument to the Duke of Argyll was, to all 
appearance, still more animated marble than it 
is. We were present at the funeral of Lord 
Macaulay, and saw the coffin of the great histo- 
rian and essayist laid at the foot of Addison’s 
| statue; and we were close to the grave, in the 
inave of Westminster Abbey, when Stephenson, 








| of the Tubular Bridge, was laid by Telford, of the 
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Menai Bridge; and when Barry, of the Houses 
of Parliament, was laid by Stephenson. 
* Oft let me range those gloomy aisles alone, 

Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown, 

Along the walls where speaking marbles show, 

What worthies form the hallow'd mould below ; 

Proud names who once the reins of empire held ; 

In arms who triumph’ d, or in arts excell’d 

Chiefs graced with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 

Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 

Just men by whom impartial laws were given, 

And saints who taught and led the way to heaven.”’* 

Lord Palmerston’s London residences will be 

long remembered — Cambridge House in par- 
ticular. Parliament, too, will remember his ser- 
vices—pay for his dean and chapter burial fees 
(no slight sum), and erect a monument to his 
memory near to his grave. But whowill be the 
Roubiliac, or Banks, or Bacon, or Nollekens, or 
Flaxman, or Westmacott, or Chantrey, entrusted 
with the Government commission, it is wholly 
idle to speculate upon at this moment, 








EXPLOSIONS OF GUNPOWDER STORES. 


don, 1862, 8vo. It is the only publication in 
which I observed satisfactory information. 
Anderson’s account is thus stated (p. 241) :— 
“At Allahabad, in 1823, a long string of men 
was carrying barrels of powder to the drying- 
terrace; it was supposed that one man let a 
barrel fall, and that the whole quantity of powder 
exploded, killing some men, and all the others 
were much burnt.” May we not surmise that 
at Portsmouth as well as at Erith, a barrel un- 
fortunately dropped, and hence the true cause of 
the explosion; not that at the latter place, the 
cuddy fire was alight, or that any of the men 
were smoking. In support of this view of the 
case, the following paragraphs from the reports 
of the inquiry are important. Mr. H. A. Howe, 
the manager at Messrs. Curtis & Harvey's 
magazine, stated that “some of the barrels were 
‘handed’ in, and some ‘thrown’ in, from the 
barges to the people on the jetty, according to 
their weight. The closer the magazines are to 
the barges the better, because the powder has 
not to be carried so far.” To the question put 
by the coroner, “Is it possible for an explosion 





Dvurinec the concluding week of September, 
three more explosions of gunpowder occurred to 
continue the alarm in the mind of the public, 
caused by those which have so lately happened. 

When the awful catastrophe took place at 
Erith last year, many besides myself looked for- 
ward to the probable causes of such explosions 
being ascertained either during the course of 
the coroner's inquest, or during any inquiry 
arising out of it. But finding that the questions 
raised tended rather to discover what person 
might have been in fault, I took up the inquiry 
and tried to satisfy myself as to what would 
cause explosions of gunpowder irrespective of a 
spark, a flame, or actual heat of some intensity. 
With this object in view, various publications 
were perused treating popularly on gunpowder ; 
but all of them, with one exception, and that 
one only in a somewhat cursory manner, have 
overlooked the question. Mentioning the in- 
quiry to one or two friends practically acquainted 
with the material, it appeared that with them 
the subject was also ignored. Continuing my 
labours, they were at last eased by an accidental 
reference to a work, the observations in which 
appeared to be so much to the purpose that, 
placing all my notes in a condensed form, I for- 
ward them for publicity, believing that if atten- 
tion be gained to the subject, the frightful 
results which generally attend an explosion 
would be modified if not prevented, and the 
damage be confined to the building in which the 
primary calamity might occur. 

I shall not touch upon the causes of explosions 
arising in the grinding and other mills, except to 
inquire if the invention of James Monk, of Ton- 
bridge, for “ diminishing the hazard both to the 
workmen and machinery in case of an explosion 
taking place during the grinding and mixture of 
the materials for gunpowder” is still employed 
during that dangerous operation. He was re- 
warded with a silver medal and twenty guineas, 
by the Society of Arts, &c., in 1819, when the 
invention was stated to have “hitherto been 
confined to a single manufacturing establish- 
ment, and appears already to have saved eight 
mills, and probably several lives.” 

But this first explosion having occurred, why 
should another, and another, and perhaps even 
others follow it? The public are generally led 
to believe that flames have reached the bar- 
rels of powder contained in the buildings, or that 
the building has been blown down and sparks or 
embers have reached the barrels burst open by 
the fallen materials. Others have suggested 
that friction might have occurred; but they 
have not entertained that forcible form of fric- 
tion which will be more readily understood as 
* concussion.” 

Amongst my notes is one collected from 
the Courier newspaper, relating that “a sad 
accident happened this afternoon (July 15, 1812), 
at Portsmouth, in removing the powder ont of 
the Queen transport, when several barrels blew 
up in the magazine and wounded a number of 
soldiers.” This reads as if it were a parallel 
case to that of Erith. Another and well ascer- 
tained case of damage caused during the re- 
moval of gunpowder, is related by Colonel W. 
Anderson, in his interesting work, entitled 
“Sketch of the Mode of Manufacturing Gun- 
powder at the Ishapore Mills in Bengal,” edited 
by Lieut.-Colonel Parlby, and published in Lon- 





* On the death of Addison, and his burial in West- 
minster Abbey. 


to take place by the falling of powder barrels or 
| by droppings from [? dropping of] the casks?” 
, he replied, “It is very seldom any drops, but I 
think not.” Mr. W. Monk, who had been up- 
,wards of forty years in the employment of 
|Messrs. Hall at Faversham, said that “the 
| powder casks were handed from one man to the 
| other with the greatest care. No one stood on the 
| ground while the powder was being unloaded, as 
;one man stood in the cart and another on the 
| barge,”’—my inference being that a barrel 
|dropped from the cart into the barge. The 
| coroner in his summing up, stated that “ it was 
| perfectly clear that it [the explosion] must have 
been caused in the barge by some loose powder 
on which a spark must have fallen.” The verdict, 
however, was nearer the statement of the facts, 
| when it was declared that “how this explo- 
|sion was caused this jury have no evidence to 
show.” 

It will be seen that my views of the cause of 
such explosions is “concussion.” If some persons 
will continue to maintain that blows will not 
explode gunpowder, they must be referred to the 
valuable pages of Col. Anderson’s work above 
quoted, a practical authority. ‘ The explosion,” 
he relates, “constantly, of either the mixing 
barrels or mills, excited my curiosity, and I 
attempted to examine the cause. This had been 
| identified by several agents with friction, with 
| bits of wood, of stone, or copper; with wilful 
| neglect or intention on the part of the workmen ; 
| and to any cause but the correct one, of concus- 
sion. Though disallowed by all, I found it was 
| facile in the extreme, with a very slight blow, 
|to ignite gunpowder placed between different 
substances. To a committee sent up to Ishapore 
by Government, I proved that, with gunpowder 
placed as follows, the results, with a hammer 
of about four pounds in weight, were :— 





Iron upon iron......... 45 explosions, 5 misses, 
Brass upon iron ,.,... 47 Po 9 
Iron upon brass ...... 41 pe pa 
Brass upon brass.,.... 30 9 ” 


“T had previously tabulated all the mill explo- 
sions I could find recorded, and had traced them 
to this cause of concussion on heated dry com- 
position. This cause also accounts for the firing 
of the mixing barrels in the direct impingement 
of one brass ball on another” (pp. 241-3). “ It is 
this concussion,” he also adds, ‘‘that the men 
fear so much by any sudden contact between 
the raised edges of the cylinders and the high 
edge of the bed of the mill.” Anderson’s work 
also contains an extract from the Mechanics’ 


of a cylinder mill at Hounslow, from a cricket- 
ball having been struck from a distance and 
falling into the trough of the runners or cylinders 
as they were moving.” He, however, does not 
give the date on which this occurred. In the 
list at the end of this notice will be seen the 
death of an officer and his men, by the explosion 
of a shell which, having himself filled it with 
powder, he was engaged boring to fix the fuse 
in a better position. In making fireworks, a 
wooden rammer and mallet is used to beat down 
the powder in the cases ; and in boring the cases 
it is recommended always to use a copper bit or 
tool, and never anything made of iron or steel. 
Shells are made of iron. Was the officer using 
a steel bit ? 

Amongst other works which attracted my 
attention, that by Col. E. M. Boxer, a high autho. 
rity, entitled “Treatise on Artillery, &c.;” 8vo. 
London, 1855, states that “ gunpowder may 








from experiments made in France in 1825, 
that it can be accomplished by the percus. 
sion of copper against copper, copper against 
iron, lead against lead, and even lead against 
wood, when the shock is very great, such 
as would be given by a ball fired from a 
musket. It was also found to be more difficult 
to ignite gunpowder between copper and bronze, 
or bronze and wood, than between the other 
substances. Again, out of ten samples which 
were wrapt in paper, and struck upon an anvil 
with a heavy hammer, seven of grained powder 
exploded and nine of mealed powder. These 
are most important points, the knowledge of 
which cannot but be of great service in the art 
of gunnery, for various effects which otherwise 
would be unintelligible can by their means be 
accounted for’ (page 16). 

I am led to believe that this Indian Govern. 
ment committee’s inspection of Anderson’s 
trials, and the French experiments (are there no 
English experiments to have quoted ?), can be 
but very little known even in the army, as no- 
thing of the sort is referred to, either in the 
papers of the corps of Royal Engineers, or in 
the Aide Mémoire of the same body; both of 
which works I opened in the first instance. 

Amongst the popular works, the writer of 
the article “ Gunpowder,” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, appears to be the only one whose 
attention has been called to this point. He 
states that “it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the absolute hardness of any metal is in- 
dispensable to the production of explosion in 
gunpowder. A blow sufficiently powerful, or 
friction caused by sufficient weight and rapidity, 
will compensate for the absence of this, in any 
soft metals, as well as in many other substances 
which do not readily give fire. The softness 
even of the purest limestones is no defence, as 
the friction between these is still more capable 
of setting fire to gunpowder than that of iron.” 
He then recommends that the workmen should 
labour barefooted, as the “ heavy leather slippers 
in common use are far from safe; as, from not 
fitting well, they are frequently dragged along, 
in which way they may easily entangle particles 
of sand. It ought to be known to all powder- 
makers, that the breaking of a fragment of 
quartz, or the sufficient friction of two grains 
between copper, or even wood, is capable of 
igniting gunpowder. This is more particularly 
the case when the finer charcoals are used; as 
it is this which is the susceptible ingredient.” 

Col. Anderson relates that in India, “ before 
powder is carried to any distance, the barrels 
are done up in wax cloth and in gunny (a coarse 
canvas), also well lashed with rope. In our 
longest campaigns the gunpowder was never 
found to be injured.” This was probably done 
not only to keep out damp, but in case of a 
barrel falling, the ropes would break the force of 
the blow to a very great extent. 

Supposing that we may now have arrived at 
correct ideas of the causes of explosions under 
circumstances which have been hitherto consi- 
dered unaccountable, I will give a few notes 
upon the results of explosions to other portions 
of the premises. From the few detailed accounts 
of the explosions of mills which I have been 
able to collect,—few, indeed ; for descriptions of 
them did not get into the papers in any detail,— 
I find that the buildings in England explode one 
after another at about only one, two, or three 
seconds of time. Those that exploded at Houns- 








be ignited by percussion; and it appears 


low in 1850 were about 70 yards to 190 yards 
apart ; but the quantity of powder in each of 


_the six buildings was not mentioned. The in- 
| terval of time between the explosions is of some 


Magazine, explaining the cause of “ the explosion | importance as leading to the discovery of the 


causes of them, and the absence of evidence 
prevents a detailed inquiry into the subject. 

On this point as well, I would refer to Colonel 
Anderson’s work, for the subject did not escape 


| his observation. He says the buildings “ should 


be beyond the range of the quantities contained 
in each house. The range of powder forced by 
resistance into one direction is as the ee 
but, when left unconfined, will perhaps be as the 
square root of the quantity. The distance be- 
tween the Ishapore Mills, say 60 yards, is proved 
by experience to be well calculated for about 
80 Ib. or 100 Ib. of powder, and may be assumed 
as the unit. Hence, for the press-hovses, and 
corning-houses, containing upwards of 400 Ib. 
of powder, the interval should be double, at 
least. From the flight of burning beams or 
splinters lies the great secondary danger from 
explosion” (page 147). It may be as well to 
add that powder may be heated in a copper pat 
to about 400° Fahr.: at 500° the sulphur begins 
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te evolve; and at 600° exactly the powder ex- 
plodes. 

With all this valuable and little known evi- 
dence of gunpowder exploding by “ concussion,” 
and with other concurrent circumstances which 
it is needless here to add, I would fain hope that 
the subject may not yet be considered exhausted, 
but that further inquiries and experiments 
would be made. I know not whether the com- 
missioners lately appointed by the Government 
to consider as to storing and removal of powder, 
have yet sent in their report: if it has been 
submitted, it has not met with much atten- 
tion from the press. That the Americans are 
not better informed than ourselves is evidenced, 
as it appears to me, by the fact of the 
thorough failure of their attempt to injure Fort 
Fisher, at Wilmington, by firing a vessel filled 
with, it was stated, 215 tons of powder. It is not 
“concussion of the air,” I would maintain, that 
causes the explosions; but “concussion of 
the earth” disturbing the powder or barrels 
of powder. It must be remembered that these 
barrels are not completely filled, but have a 
space of one inch, or more,—quite enough for 
an effect to result from concussion, which is 
friction of one sort. Thus, powder in a 100 Ib. 
barrel, lifted 1 inch, would fall with a slightly- 
increased weight; and the explosion of one 
barrel in a storehouse would do all the mischief 
by breaking up the others. Grains of unburnt 
powder were found at a distance from the scene 


is better. This abridged description will be 
found in the “Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, new Series, 8vo. London, 1851,” vol. i., 
pp. 120-1; which also gives, page 12, the follow- 
ing memorandum. It would be difficult, I con- 
fess, to combine the two principles; but they 
are each adaptable according to the concussion 
that —_— be expected,—that of the air, or of the 
and. 

“Memorandum transmitted by Colonel R. Jones, 
Commanding Royal Engineer, Malta, Nov., 1849, 
on Precautions adopted in new Buildings in Sicily, 
with a view to neutralize the Effects of Shocks of 
Earthquakes, collected from the best information 
he could obtain from some intelligent and expe- 
rienced Sicilians then at Malta.—The difficulty 
of successfully combating even minor effects of 
earthquake, by one fixed principle of construc- 
tion, is apparent when the various motions given 
to the ground so acted upon are taken into con- 
sideration, earthquakes being known to act by, 
1, horizontal or undulating motion; 2, perpen- 
dicular, saltatory, or vibratory motion; and 3, 
vorticose, or whirling motion. The securest 
plan for detached buildings is that they should 
be of wood, and the several pieces of timber 
composing the roof and sides so united and 
firmly connected together as to form one mass, 
which mass should have no foundation inserted 
in the ground, but be placed either on a pre- 
pared surface of the natural rock, or on a paved 


1843. April 13. Waltham Abbey.— Seven men killed, 
four buildings destroyed within a few seconds 
and a minute or so of each other. 

1850. About March. Hounslow. 

1859. Hounslow, 

1864. October1. Erith Marshes. Two barges and two 
storehouses exploded. Two persons killed. 

December 6. Bhootan.—Officer and men destroyed 
by boring a shell filled with powder. 
December 9. Buenos Ayres.—160 soldiers killed ; 
store exploded. 
December 16. Liverpool.—Powder vessel blew up. 
December 24. Wilmington.—Powder vessel ex- 
loded. Nodamage. 

1865. ay 24. Mobile.— About 300 , ae, 

destroyed; ordnance-stores being removed. 

March 29. Faversham. — Green p Senne ignited ; 

two s injured, 

April ll. Suffolk-street, Southwark.—Sh 
fire, and four or five barrels, or 100 or 1 
powder, exploded. 

ay a 21. Manchester. — Firework Manu- 
actory. 


caught 
Ib. of 


September 25. Ewell.—Two men killed; press- 
ouse destroyed. 
September 26. Bristol.—Firework Manufactory. 
October 9. Chatham.— 110-pounder shell burst, 
the fusee being driven too far down. 


Wratr Papworts. 





SANITARY REPORT ON ST. MARY’S, 
ISLINGTON. 


TuE report, for 1864, of Dr. Ballard, the medical 
officer of health for this parish, has been printed. 
It contains some interesting statistics. 





space of greater extent than the area of the 





of the disaster at Erith, as noticed in your pages 


building, having a gentle inclination from the 


It is remarkable that more than half the adult 






































at the time: this may be explained by some of the | centre outwards. The height of such a building | population of Islington are from the country, or 
barrels, especially the upper ones, not exploding, | should never exceed its length or breadth, but | Were not born in London. Probably the com- 
but being blown into the air and bursting, and the | should rather be under these dimensions. By | parative elevation of the locality above sea level, 
grains distributed by the wind, as occurs with an | these precautions the centre of gravity would #24 its general repute for wholesomeness, have 
overcharge of powder from acannon. At Wil-| always remain within the area of the base. The | 8°mething todo with its selection by provincials. 
mington the naval authorities anchored the | vibrations of an ordinary shock of earthquake | The principal influx of male provincials takes 
vessel about 500 yards from the fort, and left it might cause a tremulous motion, but could place between the ages of 20 and 25 years. The 
floating, though that part of the story is not! not destroy or overturn a building so con- | i=fux between these ages appears to be nearly 
very clearly stated. If so, not only was the’! structed. |four times as large as that into London gene- 
vessel too far distant for its quantity of powder,) Buildings on mountains, hills, or elevated ‘lly. The influx of female provincials is alto- 
but the effective power of the explosion would | grounds have been found less subject to the in- | gether very much larger than of males, and takes 













be lost in the water. The Federals, however, 
after they obtained possession of the fort, 
managed to blow up the magazine, along with, 
as stated, about 200 of their comrades! 

We have this year been informed that a Ger- 
man has discovered a new gunpowder three 
times the explosive force of that now in use, 
and one-half cheaper; and moreover, that the 
substances can be kept separate until required. | 
Still later, we learn that the works of the Safety | 
Powder Company, at Plymouth, were burnt down 


place chiefly between the ages of 15 and 20 
|years. There are more males than females 
entering from outside between 20 and 25 years. 

The extent to which certain trades and occu- 
pations are carried on in a district affects its 
healthiness and its death-rate. “To trace 
out the influences of occupation upon our 


fluence of ordinary shocks than those situated 
|in valleys or low grounds. . . . Though no 
precaution has been found hitherto completely | 
|successful against the various and uncertain | 
| actions of elementary convulsions, yet certain | 
| principles have been found by experience greatly 
| to qualify the destructive effects of an ordinary 








‘shock. These are :—1l. To give little elevation 
to the building. 2. To build substantial walls, | 
with a batter; and, when practicable, to 
strengthen the angles by pilasters of pyramidal | 


| death-rate completely,” says Dr. Ballard, “ would 


an almost endless task; I have, however, 
taken out from among the occupations followed 
by males, sixteen, for comparison of their death- 





nearly entirely, loose powder and all! but that| shape. 3. Cellars, tombs, and excavations round | te with that of the rest of our adult male popu- 
from the nature of the patent its explosion was | a building have been found advantageous. 4. | ation. Out of these sixteen there are eleven 
harmless to the neighbourhood. The papers have | When the best cement has been plentifully used, | which with us predominate over London in the 
lately stated that Government has been consider- | and blocks of stone carefully laid in a rough | Sumber of those which follow them. We have 
ing this latter (or a somewhat similar) appa-| state and bonded, and all interstices filled in so | Mong us thus an excess of law clerks, commer- 
rently harmless invention. | as to leave no void in any part, walls have been | °i#! clerks, schoolmasters, printers, goldsmiths, 

These notes and observations have been| found to stand like monoliths; while the best Jewellers, watchmakers, butchers, carpenters and 
condensed as much as possible. As may be| constructed walls of squared masonry in the Joimers, bricklayers, plasterers, and brickmakers. 


obvious, I have refrained from extended com-| immediate neighbourhood have been found to | /® the remaining five we stand more or less 


t » of the pass , in order tk t | ee 4 : below London generally as to number, namely, 
ments on some 0 e passages, in order that separate and fall. 5. Stone arches or ~~ | publi alee fallin, sheeeliae. toad 


your pages should not be too far trespassed | roofs are not to be used in upper floors. 

upon: possibly the force of these remarks will | ends of beams are not inserted into the walls, | labourers. In the case of the females we have 
have induced your readers to agree in the view but are left free to oscillate with the motion of | ® Slight excess of schoolmistresses, dressmakers 
with which I started in my researches, and | the earth; they rest on a projecting ledge of the and milliners, washerwomen, and domestic ser- 
which, I submit, have been so well supported by | interior wall, and are supported by strong trans. | V@nts. The class of needlewomen (a poverty- 
the extracts now laid more prominently before | verse beams similarly laid, the ends of which | stricken and most heterogeneous class of persons) 
the public for the first time. The view taken by i rest in the strong angular piers. In some in- | 8 with us & comparatively small one. These 
me is, that “concussion” causes the explosion | stances, the heads of beams have been passed | five classes include 593 out of the 1,000 of 
of a barrel; and that “ concussion” propagated | completely through the walls, and the latter | bread-earning women. The domestic servants 























through the ground will be found to be the true 
reason of the explosions of adjoining storehouses 
and factories placed too close to one another; 
that if the buildings were erected at sufficient 
distances apart, as herein detailed, such results 
would not ensue, even if the buildings fell in 
from any concussion of the air. Something might 
be said, too, on the question whether gunpowder 
stores should be built in valleys, level plains, or 
on hills ; but I refrain from that inquiry, seeing 
that round London at least, there are no hills of 
which to boast. 

As to the construction of the buildings, I 
beg to append a short extract on that subject 
in respect of earthquakes, which appears to me 
to be a kindred effect to that of explosion. 


braced together externally by iron braces; but 
the openings have been found to weaken the} 
masonry, and the practice has not become} 
general.” 

My observations now close with a list of 
several explosions of various sorts, which have 
met my attention in the course of these re- 
searches. They are appended for the benefit of | 
future inquiries into this subject, and the list | 
could, no doubt, be much extended, for it is 
reported that “during the last twelve years, 
upwards of fifteen serious explosions have been 
recorded in the public journals, by which more 
than 600 persons have been killed.” 


1649. January 4, Tower-street, London.— Caused by 


alone form 391 per 1,000 ofthem. Thus more 
than half of our occupied women appear devoted 
to ministering to the necessities of the wealthier 


part of our people.” 
The following class statistics are condensed 


from the report :— 


1. Publicans, Beerhouse-heepers, c., stand highest with 
us in their rate of mortality. For the seven years it was 
1,575 per 10,000 ; or 225 per 10,000 per annum. It is one 
of the most fatal occupations with us, as it is throughout 
the kingdom. I find that at 20 years of age their expecta- 
tion of life with us is 26 years. The expectation of life 
at 20 years of males generally, according to the English 
life table, is 40 years. In this respect they stand fourth 
in our list for short lives. 

2. Labourers stand second on our list for high death- 
rate, viz., 1,299 per 10,000 for seven years, or 185 per 
annum. In early death they stand sixth, their expecta- 





















The method described is somewhat similar 
to that recommended for the Mauritius as 
necessary against hurricanes, where everything | !810. 
should be tied together; the buildings, if 
of wood, should be secured to the ground ;| 1811. 
substantial partitions placed at intervals, or 
inside buttresses erected ; joists for verandahs | j¢)9 
are not to be let into the walls, as tending to 
upset it; if the building be arched like a gun- 
powder magazine, it has been uninjured ; para- 
pet walls assist to protect the roof, which if flat ' i914, 


twenty-seven barrels exploding in s shop, at | tion of life at 20 years old being 28 years. For England 
eight o’clock at night ; Toseribed in a pamphlet | generally, the death-rate in 1851 was 2163. Working 
of eight pages. mostly in the open air, they would doubtless live longer if 
January 16. Faversham.—The third within seven | they were more wholesome —— and spent less of their 
years; five men, a boy, and two horses killed, time at the publichouse. e unwholesomeness of their 
September 24. Dartford.—Two men killed. habitations is shown by the enormous proportion of their 
November 27. Waltham Abbey.— Seven men | deaths from the miasmatic diseases. Heart diseases, 
killed ; two distinct explosions, at an interval of | apoplexy and ysis, chronic bronchitic affections, 
little more than a second. inflammatory chest diseases and phthisis, with kidney 

. July 4. Hounslow.—Two men hurt. disease, as leading causes of death, testify to the un- 
July 14. Roslin, N.B.—Two men killed and one | favourable conditions under which they live and labour. 
hurt. Brickia and builders’ labourers seem ially prone 

1813, August21. Hounslow.—Two explosions, Three | to die from phthisis; 20 out of 44 deaths of euch persons 
men killed, on my returns, or 45°4 per cent., were from this e. 
September, Battle.—Three men blown to atoms. | Probably the dusty atmosphere they breathe is the main 
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cause of this la-gs proportion. Their expectation of life | fered disproportionately from fatal fevers and from that 


is 27 years. I find on my list four deaths of sewer 
iabourers, All died comparatively young—two aged 32 
years, one aged 48, and one aged 49, the mean age of 
death being 40 years. Two died of bronchitis, one of 
phthisis, and one of disease of the heart. ‘ 

3. Brickmakers stand third. Their denth-rate is 1,237 
per 10,000 for seven years, or i76 per annum. Their 
expectation of life is 33 years: that is, they ear to 
come close upon the average for England general y. This 
discrepancy may be aeeounted for, The brickmakers 
usually commence their occupation as “brickfield 
labourers.” Most of the latter rise no higher; but the 
more intelligent and teachable rise in time to work under 
the sheds, but usually not much before the age of 30 years. 
Good brickmakers, I] am informed, are difficult to obtain. I 
distinguish between brickmakers and brickfield labourers. 
The latter commence as boys, and at 29 yearsof age have, 
with us, an expectation of life of 30 years. Brickmakers 
obtain good wages, but are very improvident ; more than 
half the deaths on my table took place in the workhouse. 
They suffer from their customary habitations, much as 
labourers do; and acute chest diseases carried off a large 
proportion. On the other hand, their working in places 
open to the air and with materials moist, and so not 
giving off dust, gives them 2» remarkable immunity from 
phthisis, Were these people habitually temperate and 
provident, their trade would prove, I am convinced, one 
of the most salubrious of those followed in their rank 
of life. 

4. Law Clerks, including law-twriters, rank next. Their 
seven years’ death-rate was 1,147 per 10,000, or 163 per 
annum. Their expectation of life with us at 20 is 25 
years. They have a high mortality from the miasmatic 
diseases and phthisis. As a class, I am informed, to 
which, of course, there are honourable exeeptions, they 






class of diseases to which erysipelas belongs, as if, indeed, 
their work-places exposed them, in some way that I cannot 
understand, to putrid miasmata; but it may be that their 
degraded health renders them more liable any others 
to suffer from miasmata, to which they are exposed else- 
where. They have a high mortality from acute inflam- 
mations of the chest, probably from sudden alternations 
of tem: ture; enbihey show nearly the largest propor- 
tion of deaths from heart disease, very likely the result, 
through rheumatic fever, of the same cause. Printers, 
according to Dr. Edward*Smith, are considerably liable 
to take cold. They stand pretty high, also, in fatal 
diseases of the liver and kidneys, and nearly a third of the 
deaths are from phthisis. 

13. Commercial Clerks.—Our table tells a sad tale re- 
specting them. The death-rate cannot be relied upon; 
but it is very evident that if young men entering upon 
the life of a commercial clerk, as they do on leaving 
school, continue in it and rise no higher, they have at the 
age of 20 a reasonable expectation of only living 18 years. 
Looking at the causes of death of these persons, we must 
be struek with the fact of 46°4, or nearly half the deaths, 
being produced by —— The deaths from syphi- 
lis, doliriam tremens, and kidney diseases, point to dissi- 

ed habits of life. But to what is this high fatality 
rom consumption due? I believe mainly to two causes, 
which it is for employers to remove, if the high pressure 
at which business is carried on now-a-days will permit of 
it. In the case of clerks employed all day, tied down at 
the desk, to their sedentary life, in close, gas-lighted, 
unventilated counting-houses and offices; in the case of 
other young clerks, to intense bodily fatigue. 

14. Goldamiths, Silceremiths, and Jewellers.—Altogether 
their deaths from phthisis, apoplexy, and paralysis. are 
high, and they seem to suffer disproportionately from 


are not remarkable for leading steady lives. kidney and liver diseases. 

5. Shoemakers exhibit with us a death-rate of 931 per | 15. Brieklayers come vastly better off than the labour- 
10,000 in seven years, or of 133 per annum. In England | ers who assist them; they are less exposed than the latter 
generally, in 1851, it was 186 per 10,000, Their expecta- | to some causes of disease, and especially to the causes of 
tion of life at 20 is 34 years, They exhibit a high mor- | phthisis. They show a seven years’ death-rate of 675 per 
tality from apoplexy, paralysis, and other diseases of the | 10,000, or 96 per annum. Their expectation of life is 34 
nervous system, probably in a measure due to their | years. They seem chiefly to die from acute and chronie 
sedentary mode of life and the posture in which they | diseases of the chest (excluding phthisis), the result of 
work, and perhaps also to irregular habite. exposure, and from miasmatic diseases, probably derived 

6. Bakers, — Their expectation of life at 20, eal- from their residences, They exhibit a high pro rtion 
enlated on our seven years’ experience, is 28 years. of fatal liver disease. The high proportion of 
The unnatural life our bakers lead is sufficiently disease is probably the resu't, through rheumatism or 
familiar to you. The fatal diseases to which such a, bronchitis, of exposure to cold and wet. 
life, the extremes of temperature to which they are ex- 16. Schoolmasters, — Only a small proportion of these 
posed, and the heavy weights they sometimes haveto lift died ; the expectation of lite, from our limited experience, 
and carry, ail predispose them, are bronchitis and asth- being 34years. : 
matic diseases (ineluding emphysema of the lungs), heart The rate of mortality of females following industrial 
disease, apoplexy, paralysis, &c. The deaths from bron- | oecupations cannot be estimated, nor yet, fairly, the 
chitis constitute 25°8 per cent., and from phthisis 242 per average age at death, in consequence of the im tion 
cent., that is to say, half the deaths of bakers arise from | of the mortuary returns, which in the instance of married 
these two diseases directly, and anotherfourth from heart women do not in all cases specify the occupation followed, 
disease, paralysis, &c, The remedy for all this is obvious, Dressmakers and Milliners appear to die to a large ex- 

7. Carpenters and Joiners have with us together a seven tent from consumption, 42 per cent, of the deaths being 
years’ death-rate of 852 per 10,000, or 121 per annum, | attributable to this cause. There is no difficulty in asso- 
For England generally it 1s stated at 194. Their expeecta- | ciating this with the damage inflicted upon the health 
tion of life is 31 years at 29 years of age. They seem to | from excessive and late hours of work in close, crowded, 
suffer considerably from fetal miasmatic diseases, pro- | and confined rooms, together with deficient bodily exer- 
bably the result, in the case of journeymen, of unwhole- | cise. The large proportion of young persons following 
some domiciles. They suffer equally with bakers from | these occupations, who at a later period of life are lost 
phthisis, but less than they from bronchitic and heart | sight of in consequence of marriage, will also, as in the 
diseases, although their bronchitie mortality is still con- | case of commercial clerks, partly account for the high 
siderable. They show a considerable mortality from | death-rate from phthisis, They seem unusually exposed 
apoplexy, paralysis, and other diseases of the nervous to suffer from fever and other miasmatic diseases. 
system, which, as their mortality from heart disease is| Meedlewomen suffer more from poverty, innutricious 
not large, is probally associated with other causes. Car- | food, misery, and drink, Their occupation, as returned, 
penters are in exeess in this parish, being employed about | both in the census tables and the mortuary schedules, is 
new buildings, where they ere exposed to draughts of | in numerous instances probably only ostensible. 
cold air, and have sometimes to raise heavy weights. It Domestic Serrants die to the extent of one-fourth from 
is important to note that the joiners who work in close phthisis, especially in the earlier ages; at later periods of 
dusty workshops, differ in many respects from the car- life, from bronchitis. The deaths from diseases of the 
penters, for their expectation of life is much shorter; it nervous system other than apoplexy, that is from paralysis 
does not exceed 24 years at 20. They suffer less from and diseases of the brain and spinal cord, are Iigh; and 
fatal bronchitis (147 per cent.) ; but their mortality from they also seem to suffer severely from disorders of the 
consumption is very high, 44 out of every 100 deaths digestive system. The explanation lies in the hard life 








second time, the licence would be withdrawn, Ip 
one instanee a licence was withdrawn in conse. 
quence of refusal to make the necessary amend. 
ments. The magistrates thus strengthen the 
hands of the sanitary authorities of the parish, 








SHEFFIELD AND THE HOME OFFICE 
INSPECTOR. 


We have pretty good authority for saying, that 
but for the ordinary rules of the service, Dy, 
Hunter would, in accepting our invitation to 
reply, have given a somewhat different opinion 
to that ascribed to him. As we understand, hig 
inquiry there was limited to certain defined evils, 
of which few instances were presented to him; 
but we happen to know, on the other hand, that 
in other respects, he saw in Sheffield greater 
nuisances and want of cleanliness than he had 
ever seen elsewhere, all circumstances being 
considered. 

We do most earnestly exhort the inhabitants 
of Sheffield, now that the municipal elections 
are taking place, not to be led to support men 
simply because they profess a desire to save the 
ratepayers’ money, as shown by opposing every 
scheme for the improvement of the town. What 
would seem to be a saving thus effected, usually 
proves to be an extravagance. “There is that 
giveth and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” 

e offer our hearty thanks to the conductors 
of the local press, the Independent and the 
Telegraph, for the frankness with which they have 
at once made known to their fellow townsmen 
the observations we have been oo to 
make, and for their own able and) energetic 
efforts in the same direction. ( 








ST. MICHAEL’S, IN ST. ALBAN’S. 


You were good enough, for the sake of a good 
| cause, to insert in the Builder of the 3rd of June 
| last, a letter bearing my name, headed “ A Plea 
'for St. Michael’s Church, in 8t. Alban’s,”’ now 

in course of restoration or revolution (Charles 
| II. or King James II.) under the eye of Mr. 
| Scott. 

Your readers will doubtless like to hear how 
the work is going on; and, as I sit in the church- 
yard of the church after a painstaking survey, 
and a talk with the intelligent contractor teuch- 
ing what can be done, and done well, with the 

| money we have got, and an after-chat with our 
well-versed architectural vicar on the same sub- 





being from thiseause, They have a lower mortality from 
heart disease (S°8), and a higher one from kidney dis- 
eases (88), They would live longer if their workshops 
were well ventilated and kept free from accumulated 
wood-dust, some means being taken also to lay the dust 
during working hours. 

8. Tailors.—The seven yeers’ death-rate of our tailors 
is $37 per 10,000, or 119 per annum, In England, in 1861, | 
it was 199 per 10,000. The great difference probably | 
arises from our tailora not working in large crowded | 
lishments like some of those in the City and at the | 
west end of London. Their expectation of life 1s 33 years, | 
2 little lower only than that of our shoemakers. They ex- 
hibit a high mortality from bronchitic affections and 
phthisis. 

9. Watch and Clockmakers exhibit a seven years’ death- 
rate of 834 per 10,000, equal to 119 per annum, Their 
expectation of life is 25 years. Their largest mortality is 
from paralysis, next from apoplexy and other diseases of 
the nervous system. 

10. Plasterers show a seven years’ death-rate of 820 per 
10,000, or 118 per annum. Their expectation of life’at 20, 
so far as our limited experience goes, is 29 years. Their 
principal mortality was from phthisis (26°9 per cent.) 
and paralysis, with disease ofthe brain and epilepsy, alto- 
gether 25°90 per cent, The latter is due apparently to 
some other causes than those which operate in producing 
heart disease. Some light seems thrown upou the cause 
in finding 74 per cent, of deaths from gout and dropsy. 
I do not know enough ofthe special habits of this class of 
persons to speculate further upon the subject. 

ll. Butchers have, with us, a seven years’ death-rate of 
793 per 10,000, or 1i7 per annum. This is low; for the 
death-rate of butchers in all England for 1851 was 213. 





they commonly lead, hard work, daily fatigue, insutlicient 
rest, unhealthy sleeping-rooms (a room on the basement, 
or underground, or an unventilated garret, and commonly 
the worst room in the house, being allotted to the maid- 
of-all-work), and not always avery liberal diet, completing 


| in their case what an infancy and youth passed under | 


nnfavourable sanitary conditions had left unfinished. 
Domestic servants suffer largely from ‘‘ enteric fever,” 
from their disproportionate exposure to drain emanations 
at the lower part of the houses they livein. Few sinks in 
the kitchens, even of good houses, are properly trapped, 
and the servants are the first to suffer trom the neglect. 
An ineflicient bell-trap is usually all that is provided.* 
Where houses are built upon rubbish, filling in the site 
of former excavations, another source of malaria and 
specific poison is provided for the denizens of the kitchen. 
We all know what this rubbish consists of. Laundresses 
seem to suffer to about the same extent from fever, pro- 


clothing of fever patients which they come into contact 
with, Their most remarkable mortality, however, is from 
chronic bronchitis and heart diseases, the direct result of 
their business. The deaths of our Schoolmistresses are too 
few to comment upon, 


It is satisfactory to learn from this report that 
during the past year the inspectors have found 
less overcrowding than heretofore. The medical 
officer had occasion to interfere iu one instance 
where a number of girls were crowded into two 
small rooms to work at flower-making, on account 





The more favoureble positicn in which our butchers stand | 
is probably due to the more wholesome circumstances in | 


of typhus fever spreading among them. On the 
occasion of the annual licensing, all the slaughter- 


which they live aud work, Their expectation of life at 20 | houses and cowsheds in the parish were per 


years is however short, being only 25-years. The largest 

proportion die between 40 and 60. As causes of high | 
mortality among butchers, the Registrar-General suggests 
@ diet into wineh too much animai food and too little fruit | 
and vegetables enter, drinking to excess, exposure to heat | 
and cold, and, as probably the most powerful cause, the 
elements of decaying matter by which butchers are sur- 
rounded in the siaughterhouse and its vieinity. 1 think | 
other causes might be suggested, as the damp and wet to | 
which they are constantiy exposed out of doors and in | 
the slaughterhouses, the fatigues they have to encounter, | 
and the heavy weights they have often to raise and carry. 
12. Printere.—We have twice our proper share of these j 
living in Islington. Their seven years’ death-rate is 769 | 
per 10,000, or 107 per annum. Their expectation of life is 

very low—eniy 24 years, Our printers seem to have suf. 


i 
j 
} 


sonally inspected by himself, and those that he 
objected to by the sanitary committee also. The 
number of slanghter-houses licensed was 108, 
and the number of cowsheds 71. Licenc-s were 
refused to seven slaughter-houses. Several cow- 


_ keepers, whose sheds and yards had during the 


year been frequently subject to complaints of un- 
cleanliness, although their licences were granted, 
were warned that if similar complaints arose a 





* There ought always to be a “‘syphon-trap ”’ at the 


junction between the pipe deseending from the sink and 
the drain, 






bably partly due to their residences and partly to the | 






ject, I can safely state that, with a better balance 
| at our banker’s, we might effect more than we are 
likely to effect,—spiritually and in the spirit 
of the Church itself. 
If all goes on well, we (in St. Alban’s) shall 
' be able to boast, not only of our having one of 
| the most early and interesting little churches in 
| England,—betraying, in mingled confusion, Ro- 
man, Saxon, Norman, and Perpendicular periods 
of style,—patched and reconstructed, filled in 
‘and then half opened with every caprice of 
_churchwarden necessity or taste, but one of the 
best fitted little churches in England for the 
| purposes of the Protestant religion. 
| Our fireplace-and-poker-and-tong pews, lined 
| with purple cloth or green baize, and edged with 
‘brass nails, are all out of the church for ever. 
| We were to have open deal seats of a pattern that 
| Pugin would have liked, for they are copied from 
| a solitary and tastefal example of a real Tador 
_ bench or form, with a good back to it, left by 
accident or want of funds in the church; but 
| happily, with true spirit, Mr. Toulmin, of Chil- 
| wickbury, in the parish of St. Michael, has 
| stepped to the rescue, and by his wand or pen 
| over cheques upon bankers, has trans/yured (I 
| mean no pun) stems from /ir into tranks from 
oak. Lord Verulam, it is possible, will fell, if 
needed, a few ancestral oaks from Gorhambury, 
and thus add an extra association to the church. 
The burial-register of St. Michael’s in which 
| Lord Bacon’s burial was entered by the vicar of 
| 1626, does not (unhappily) exist; but, in the 
earliest volume of “ births, marriages, and 
deaths” preserved in the vestry there, we read 
that the well-known family of “the Gapes” 
were settled in the finely-situated house the 
family still continues in strict descent to inhabit, 
on the banks of the Ver. We trust we are not 
betraying any secret, but only lending proper 
publicity to an act of good taste, when we an- 
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nounce (for the first time of telling in print) 
that the Misses Gape have consented,—volun- 
teered rather,—to fill, at their own “ proper 
cost,” three windows in the church with glass, 
in what I shall attempt to describe, in brief, as 
the best Clayton & Bell style. 

Then the partial opening of the tower at the 
west end into the church is to be so contrived 
that more seats— 


“ More room for sitting, misealled sitting-room,’’ 


can be had (for St. Michael’s is a fertile parish), 
and an open screen of wood will be set up 
to serve all the purposes of use and decoration 
that it may be required to serve. 

Then our organ, or another and better organ, 
is to be placed where, like to the harp of Zolus, 
tt can be heard, not seen. So that this displace- 
ment, or concealment, will perhaps bring over 
to the Church of England from the Kirk of 
Scotland the few Caledonians who live on litera- 
ture, law, or oatmeal in St. Alban’s. 

The roof of the nave—of timber—and de- 
scribed by the architect as “remarkably good,” 
is now to be seen, and fully deserves all that he 
foresaw—with what the great Lord Chatham 
called “‘the prophetic eye of Taste”—that it 
would. 

The removal of the old Jacobean-Bacon door 
in the south chancel caused me a pang the other | 





stone corbels, the spandrels filled with tracery. 
The carving of each corbel is emblematical of 
architectural produce. The height in the centre 
is 38 ft. Light is afforded to the whole building 
by a skylight extending for 70 ft. along the 
centre of the roof, as well as by the clerestory 
windows. The space between the buttresses 
designed to resist the thrust of so lange roof 
is enclosed to form private offices for business, 
to the number of twenty. At the opposite end 
of the Exchange there is a gallery, approached 
by a back entrance and a suitable staircase; 
and it is intended to place in this an organ 
adequate to the dimensions of the building. 
Ample provision has been made for ventilation 
and warming. There are two open fireplaces, 
and flues have been provided for any heating 
apparatus that may be desirable. The building is 
lighted with gas sun-lights at the top of the-reef, 
and the effect has already been ascertained to 
be remarkably brilliant. There is, also, pre- 
vision for ventilation by means of the skylight. 
Under a portion of the building is a store to be 
used for the forms and tables required when the 
hall is used for public occasions, or for-storing 
samples. 

Between the Corn Exchange and the general 
market are akitchen, scullery,and butler’s pantry, 
for use on the occasion of public dinners. There 
is also an office let with the wine-cellars under 


| the philosophical and literary spirit, in the little 
| kingdom of Greece, which was like an atom on 
the face of the globe, those great fiames of light 
were spread which now almost embraced the 
whole world; how, through the want of the true 
artistic spirit, the people of Switzerland were 
utterly uncomseious of the beauties and glories 
of their owmeountry ; and noticed the fact that 
many cultivated people of 100 years ago, such, 
for instanee,'as the greatly cultured and classi- 
cal'writer Addison, had no pleasure whatever in 
beautiful scenes of nature. The first object of 
this Institution is, that you should learn to make 
yourselves masters of the art of design in each 
of the businesses and professions to which you 
each will belong. In this country of ours we 
never lose sight of the power of making money 
bywhat we can do. Money means something 
more than the mere coin it represents: money 
‘meaus health, wealth, and liberty. These are 
things for which it is well for men to strive; 
these are things which it becomes men to con- 
sider. Therefore, I say, do not let any of you 
be led away from the use of a faculty which 
he‘ean usefully and practically employ, such as 
the'faculty which will make man a good archi- 
tect or a good designer,—a designer in any 
form, from the mere ideal object of making him- 
| self a good artist. There will be some of you, 
| however,—there may, at least, be some of you,— 





day; but I feel its removal the less, because it | the market, and a tap for the sale of beer, &c. | in whom the-desire for art is so strong, s0 over- 


is so happily replaced, not stone by stone, but | 
with a frilled doorway which the ladies of St. | 
Alban's will be sure to admire. I may say with | 
the poet Gray, when lamenting the loss of his 
young friend Richard West (Gray’s “ Lycidas”), 


“TI weep the more—because I weep in vain.” 


Baeon’s doorway at St. Michael’s has gone, | 
like Inigo’s gate on the Thames at Hungerford. 
“ With line and rule 
Works many a fool— 
Good morning to you, Master Bricklayer,” | 
exclaimed a frail fair one to Ben Jonson when | 
working on the walls of Lincoln’s Inn; but | 
while quoting the lines, I at the same time most | 
unfeignedly admit that I do not apply them to | 
Mr. Scott, for whose skill in his art I have the 
highest admiration—wishing, however, that his 
reverence for antiquity and “associations” was 
more reverential than it is, and his hand more 
sparing than it seems at times most needlessly 
to be. P..C.- 








THE CORN EXCHANGE AND PUBLIC 
MARKETS AT AYLESBURY. 


THE new Corn Exchange and Covered Markets | 
for the sale of meats, poultry, vegetables, <&c., | 
which were begun in the spring of last year, | 
from the designs of Mr. David Brandon, have | 
been completed, and the oecasion of opening | 
them for public use was inaugurated on the| 
11th inst. by a dinner, Lord Carington, the Lord | 
Lieutenant of the county, presiding, supported | 
by the members for the county and borough, | 
and abont 300 ladies and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood. 

The edifice is built in the late Elizabethan 
style, of red brick with stone facings. The front 
of the edifice adjoining the County Hall, con- 
sists of three archways, one for carriages, 18 ft. 
wide ; the other two for foot passengers, each 
7 ft. wide, the centre arch being 20 ft. high. 
On each side of the centre archway is a head of 
Pomona and Flora, carved in high relief in a 
sunk panel, 2 ft. G6 in. in diameter. These arch- 
ways lead into the new road, forming a junction 
with the new street known as Exchange-street, 
leading from the North Western to the Great 
Western Railway stations. Above the arch- 
weys which we have described, are two hand- 
some rooms, separated by folding doors, and, 
when thrown open into one, forming an assembly - 
room, 44 ft. by 33 ft., with retiring-rooms, and 
other conveniences. This part of the building 
is entered by a detached staircase on the left- 
hand of the archway, surmounted by a high- 
pitched roof, with a weather-vane and orna- 
mental cresting. The staircase also communi- 
cates with the gallery in tae Corn Exchange. 
This building is placed in a parallel line with 
the front of the County Hall. It is approached 
by three stone steps on the left-hand side of the 
archway by recessed folding-doors, 6 ft. wide, 
surmounted by carved stonework in a semicircle 
enclosing figures of boys supporting cornucopias, 
and an inscription in the centre. The building 
is 90 ft. by 45 ft. in the clear, the roof being 
supported by semicircular iron ribs upon carved | 





122 ft. 
afford an entrance from the road. Under the 


The general market, inthe rear of the building, 
extends 112 ft. by 61 ft. ; and is covered in with 
slate and glass. The roof, consisting of three 
spans, is supported by iron columns 14 ft. high, 
with ornamental brackets, the clear height being 
Three pairs of ornamental iron gates 


general market, spacious vaults have been con- 
structed, all of which are let. Should the re- | 


| quirements of the market extend beyond what is 


at present contemplated, it would be easy, by | 
lengthening the building, to provide additional | 
accommodation. 

The cost of the works has been between 9,000/. | 
and 10,0001. ; and they have been carried out by | 
Mr. Conder, of Baltic Wharf, Kingsland; Mr. 
French being the clerk of the works. The stone 
carving was executed by Mr. Jackson, of Maida- 
hill, 








THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue annual presentation of national medal- 
lions, or Queen’s prizes, local medals, &c., to the 
pupils of the Government Schooi of Art, Mount- 
street, Liverpool, was made in the theatre of the 
Liverpool Institute, on Monday evening before 
last, by Lord Houghton, D.C.L. On the motion 
of Mr. Bright, the president of the Institute, 
Lord Houghton was voted into the chair. 

Mr. Finnie, the head-master, having made a 
statement as to the present condition of the 
art-portion of the school,— 

The Chairman addressed the meeting, and in 
the course of his very able speech, he said : — I 
am old enough to remember the commencementof 
the schools of design in this country, which were 
appropriated solely for the purpose of assisting 
the deficiencies that were supposed to exist in 
some of our manufactures. The schools which 
were founded for that purpose did not quite 
maintain that position. They deviated into a 
general rule. It was so diflicult to keep the 
pupil who had a real taste for design from 
going somewhat further than the design which 
was before him. It was so difficult to prevent 
the master, who saw the nascent talent in that 
boy or that girl, not only desiring to cultivate 
that talent, and to raise, as it were, the designer 
to the position of the artist; and therefore this 
condition, which was almost a necessary one, is 
now in some degree accepted, And I think we 
may say that it is clearly understood that these 
schools of art, though intended primarily and 
simply to assist in giving the power and beauty 
of art to the manufactures of this country, 
nevertheless do not exclude, or desire to exclude, 
the cultivation of the pure artistic talent. I 
think it is well it is so, because I know of no 
history, no point in art in the world, in which 
the arts of design have attained any great emi- 
nence perfectly and entirely separated from the 


| powering, so overmastering the considerations 
| of prudence itself, that it were hard to say to 
that boy or ‘to that girl, Stick to your design, 
| and give up your higher art. But these cases 
will‘be very rare indeed; and it becomes you to 
| consider whether you are ready to encounter 
| all the consequences of that position. 








“OLD MEETING,” LUTON, BEDS. 


EverYTHING connected with the life and times 
of John Bunyan must be of interest, not only to 
Dissenters, but to men in general. The “ Old 
Meeting” of Luton is about to be pulled down ; 
and very shortly the stramge “ octagon barn ” of 
red brick, which for ages has been the resort of 
the Nonconformisis of the neighbourhood, will 
have been replaced bya chapel of modern de- 
sign. The present structure dates back to the 
times. of Bunyan, whose exertions were the 
means of its erection. It is stated that he actu- 
ally preached in it; at any rate, one of its first 
ministers was his companion and fellow-prisoner 
in Bedford jail. 

If any are curious to look upon this pecniiar 
relic of the past, they will find it at the bottom 
of a pretty avenue of trees, leading out of the 
principal street of Luton. The new chapel is 
being built in the rear of the “Old Meeting,” 
from the designs of Mr. F. Warburton Stent, of 
London. 











THE CHURCH OF ST. CROSS HOSPITAL, 
WINCHESTER. 


Tue Church of St. Cross Hospital was re- 
opened, after somewhat extensive restorations, 
by the Bishop of Winchesier, on the 19th inst. 
In the view of the interior loeking east, which 
we now present to our readers, the architectural 
student, and, indeed, every one acquainted with 
the general aspect of the place a few years 
since, will detect a considerable change, an 
effort having been made to bring it to its origi- 
nal form and outline. 

The two lowest windows, closed so long, have 
been re-opened, and richly glazed ; and the four 
narrow lights above them have, by an interest- 
ing diseovery, been brought back to precisely 
their original shape and size, and also filled 
with appropriate glass. The two uppermost 
windows which had never been tampered with, 
remain in outline the same as before. 

It may prove not altogether uninteresting to 
place on record what has been done in this in- 
teresting old church during the last few years, 
and the way in which it has been effeeted ; 
first reminding readers that the church was 
founded in the year 1136 by Henry de Bilis, 
Bishop of Winchester, and brother of King 





general notion of art. It is, no doubt, quite true 
that the study of art,—the study of design it- | 
self,—is extremely interesting; much more in- | 
teresting than would seem to persons from the | 
outside. His lordship then proceeded to illus- 


Stephen, and is one of the finest existing speci- 
mens of transition Norman architecture to be 
found in our country. After extensive repairs 
by John de Campden, the friend of Wykeham, in 
the fourteenth century, it was in the fifteenth 


trate the truth of this assertion, and showed how, | selected by Cardinal Beaufort as the chapel for 


by the development of the artistic spirit, and 


his new foundation “the Almshouse of Noble 
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BRASS LECTERN AND ALTAR-RAIL: CHURCH OF ST. CROSS, WINCHESTER. 





Poverty.” Although the hospital buildings in | 
general had been placed in a state of substantial | 
repair, on the resignation of the late Master 
(Earl of Guilford), in 1854-5, the church internally 
was in a most deplorable condition—the walls, 
piers, Purbeck columns, and stone groined roofs | 
were all coated with whitewash and plaster; the 
woodwork was painted, and affected with dry-rot ; 
and the pavement (though rich in monumental 
slabs, brasses, and encaustic tiles), in the most 
confused, uneven, and miserable state. Under 
such circumstances, the present Master (the Rev. 
L. M. Humbert) expressed a hope, in a lecture 
given by him on the Hospital of St. Cross, in 
1856, a little more than a year after his institu- 
tion, that he might live to wndo the work of 
some of his predecessors,—quoting from the 
burial register of one of them :—* This church 
was whitewashed by the said Master, and 
finished about three weeks before he expired, in 
the year 1728.” 

Mr. Humbert’s wish has been, to a great 
extent gratified ; but not without difficulties and 
interruptions. As early as July, 1857, a com- 
mittee of the newly appointed trustees reported 
that “ the removal of the whitewash, and neces- 

repairs of the church adapted to the charac- 
ter of the building, should form one of the 
earliest subjects to which the attention of an 





well cleansed from the repeated coats of white- 
wash: the floor was relaid on brick piers free 
from the earth, and ready to receive the encaus- 
tic tiles (which have now at last been laid down) : 
new doors were made after the old patterns; 
and altogether a sum of about 6501. was ex- 
pended. But at this point the work was abruptly 
checked in consequence of the pressure of re- 
maining Chancery costs then unpaid, and a 
total want of means. This interruption must 
have continued to the present day,—except such 
scraping as was within reach of the Master him- 
self and one or two of his friends, assisted by an 
aged member of the fraternity, Brother King, an 
old mason, who well deserves honourable men- 
tion,—but for the munificent offer of 5001. towards 
continuing the work, made by an entirely un- 
known benefactor, “Z. O.,” in August, 1863. 
This donation was specially given for the choir 
and east end of the church ; but the Master, by 
persevering exertions, has raised among his 
friends and neighbours (with the encouragement 
and support of the bishop of the diocese) a sum 
| sufficient to include the transepts, choir-aisles, 
and lantern, and so to attempt, with more or 
less completeness as funds allow, the general 
restoration of the whole building ; a work which, 
although not complete, and leaving ample scope 
for farther liberality, still renders the building 





architect should be directed.” In the following 
January, Mr. Butterfield was appointed archi- 
tect to the hospital. After several delays, owing | 
to the want of funds, which were quite inade. | 
quate to undertaking work of a really permanent | 
character, it was resolved, in the summer of | 
1860, at all hazards to commence with the nave | 
and western portion of the church: this was | 


fit for the purposes of worship, and conveys @ 


fair notion of its former appearance prior to the 


era of whitewash. The contract for the stone- 
work has been most conscientiously fulfilled by 
Messrs. Newman & Son, Winchester: the Bro- 
thers’ stalls and fittings (as far as funds allow) 
are by Steddy, of London; but a new pulpit is 
sadly needed. The new tiles (where necessary) 


are by Minton. The six principal windows at the 


east end are by Wailes, and t the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, Pasarrection, 
Ascension, and Descent of the Holy Ghost. Two 
windows, by Alex. Gibbs, in the north transept, 
represent the Healing of the Impotent Man at 
Bethesda, and the Agony at Gethsemane. 

The polychrome enrichments at the east end 
are, as far as th | ed mame ag x: of Mr, 
Melville Portal, designs by Mr. Butterfield, 
executed by Mr. Fisher, of London. There are 
the evident remains of colour hont the 
choir and in other parts of the church; and Mr, 
Portal hopes that other county gentlemen may 
be induced to continue the work which he has 
started. The elaborate metal and gilt com. 
munion rails are the gift of Major and Mrs. 
South, who have in many other ways contributed 
largely to the work. The brass eagle lectern 
is the gift of Mrs. Waddington, of Twyford 
Lodge, as a memorial of her late lamented hus- 
band, Mr. J. T. Waddington, a trustee of the 
hospital. 

The capitals, where painted, have a back- 
ground of red colour, the foliage being partially 
gilt. The upper fillet of the abacus is ct red, 
the bead underneath white, the hollow under 
this pale bluish slate, then another line of white. 
The prevailing colours are Indian red; pale 
carnation, approaching flesh-colour ; bluish grey, 
somewhat resembling Purbeck marble ; pale sub- 
dued green; and a very small quantity of black 
and gold. 

The stone zig-zag work of the right-hand 
_lower window is different in design and more 
| acute than the left, which gives the two windows 
|a different appearance. It consists of four reeds 
‘in the left-hand window, the two innermost and 
the outermost being painted, the remaining reed 
left unpainted ; in the right-hand window there 
are only three reeds, the middle one being un- 
painted. Each wedge of the painted zig-zag is 
| varied with salmon colour and “ 
| The two bosses of the groining of the choir 
' are partially gilt, with red backgrounds ; and the 
_ bosses of the roof of the nave retain traces of the 
| ancient painting. The cross between the win- 
| dows is of white marble, inserted in a back- 

ground of Sienna marble. The scroll work, 
rosettes, &c., are in some instances painted the 
‘above colours on the naked stone; in others, 
a black composition is filled into incised lines. 
|The altar-railing, lectern, &c., are executed by 
| Messrs. Hart & Son, from Mr. Butterfield’s 
| designs. The former is of wrought iron, painted 
black and picked out with gold: the latter, 
which reflects great credit on the above firm, is 
an elaborate piece of work in brass, of which we 
| give a separate illustration. 
| The church, though small in dimensions,— 
being internally 124 ft. in length from east to 
west, 115 ft. broad at the transepts, and 57 ft. 
high to the vaulting, which is stone-groined 
throughout,—is quite a little cathedral in its 
plan and proportions, and, when fully restored, 
will be one of the most complete works of its kind 
that we have. 

Very extensive remains of wall-painting have 
been found beneath the limewash. One fine 
Descent from the Cross, on a large scale, cover- 
ing the whole end wall of the south transept, is 
in a very fair state of preservation. But we 
have said enough. We recommend our readers 
to go and see for themselves, partake of the dole 
of bread and beer at the lodge, and then leave 
the Master some substantial aid, to enable him 
to carry forward without stint the work in which 
he is engaged. When he has finished the in- 
side, he will still have work to do on the outside 
of his noble church.* 











* The Rev, L. M. Humbert writes to us as follows :— 
** Will you permit me, through the medium of a 
widely circulated columns, to make known a most li 
offer in furtherance of the restoration of the grand old 
Church of St, Cross, which I sincerely trust be duly 
responded to. It was conveyed to me, after the solemn 
re-opening of the church last Tharsday, in the following 
terms :—‘ A native of Hampshire, pleased with what has 
been already done at St. Cross, offers a donation of 50. 
towards the decoration of the church, on condition that 
nine other persons will contribute a like sum for the same 
143 pened during the next month.” A friend, not a native 
of Hampshire, but holding a curacy in the county, had 
previously offered me sor the same morning, without 
special conditions ; and now a third friend (already ® 
handsome contributor to the church), writes to me,— 
* And I shall phon 4 Bay be one of the nine contributors 
of 501, each tow is fund.” Thus encouraged, I am 
led to hope that the —— of the Hampshire native 
needs but to be more widely known to secure within the 
gives time the required number of contributors. It will 
e observed that there is no limitation to natives or re- 
sidents within the county ; for, as one of my three friends 
says, “surely the restoration of St. Cross Chureh, 90 
well carried out thus far, ought to be a national work, 





and not restricted to the county of Hants.” 
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PARIS. 


Tue Sainte-Chapelle, the works of restora- 
tion of which have been carried on for the last 
twenty years, is nearly finished. Both the 
upper and lower chapels of this beautiful speci- 
men of Gothic architecture have been restored. 
It is one of the best works of Pierre de Mon- 
treuil, architect also of the refectory of the 
Abbey of Saint Martin-des-Champs, now the 
library of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 

Another restoration is being effected in the 
neighbouring building, the Palais de Justice, 
that of the curious sun-dial of the Tour de 
YHorloge, which was set up in the reign of 
Charles IX. 

There has been some discussion as to what is 
to be done so as to improve the hill of Mont- 
martre. Some proposed to run a tunnel through 
it large enough for a boulevard to pass; others 
suggested an open cutting, like that of the High- 
gate archway road ; another scheme was to level 
the hill altogether. Some Utopian ideas for a 
moment prevailed of transforming it into a 
palatial garden, with a museum, and boulevarda 
radiating, one to the Tuileries and another to the 
Hotel de Ville; or as a crowning garden for 
Paris, in which would culminate all that art, 
foliage, or fountain could assemble for grand 
effect. A spiral roadway seems, however, to 
have been adopted, commencing at the Place 
Saint-Pierre (converted into a square), ascend- 
ing the mountain by curved roadways with three 
platforms, and descending in a similar manner, 
to join with the Boulevard Magenta. 

Then reparations or demolitions are being 
carried on in Paris, instead of putting up fencing 
or hoarding, a few sticks are often placed 
obliquely against the wall, some at each end of 
the structure, and a man, posted purposely, with 
a wand, motions to pedestrians to keep off the 
flagging and walk in the street. Last week, a 
young girl, nineteen years old, was killed in the 
Rue de Turbigo, by a stone falling from one of 
the houses in course of demolition, in conse- 
quence of her not having paid attention to the 
warning of the watchman. 

The Siécle informs us that, some months ago, 
there were discovered in the garrets of the 
Louvre a large quantity of painted glass belong- 
ing to the end of the sixteenth century. In 
order that they may be worthily preserved, the 
director of the museums has decided that they 
shall be put into window-frames, and that these 
curious specimens of art shall decorate the win- 
dows of the Henry II., Henry IV., and Anne of 
Austria saloons. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 





Lichfield. We have received a long com- 
munication, signed 


statements made by Mr. Morgan, Mr. Browne, | 
and Mr. Hinckley, as reported by us on the 7th! 
inst. The correctness of these statements gene- | 


rally Dr. Rawson appears to deny :— 

It is a fact, he says, that while Mr. Morgan was talking | 
about the awful scarcity of water in Lichfield, his own | 
house was so abundantly supplied with water, that he has | 
established a toy fountain,—a toy, it is true; but still, it | 
is a fountain for spinning water in the air, and wasting it. | 

Mr. Browne (he continues), as you report, noticed “a | 
case, in which, at a farmhouse not far from the city, three | 
persons had died from the fearful stench issuing from the | 
stream which passed near the house.” He then talked of | 


“James Rawson, A.B., | 
M.D., M.R.C.8.E. and I.,” in reference to the | 


Dr. Rawson thus concludes :— 

“ Now, I ask, is it not monstrous, that ‘men utterly un- 
qualified to make their words audible at a public meeting 
shall dare to put themselves forward as public speakers, 
and make ignorsnt ——_ against three public bodies,— 

a 


the South Staffordshire Waterworks Company, the Muni- 
cipal C ion of Lichfield, and the Trustees of the 
Lichfield Conduit Lands?” 


Norwich.—The report of Mr. Bazalgette, the 
engineer appointed by the Norwich Board of 
Health, to inquire into the most effectual remedy 
for the present defective drainage of the city, 
recommends the construction of high and low 
level sewers, which would meet on the marshes 
near the Thorpe Station, and pass thence under 
the river to Whitlingham, where pumping appa- 
ratus would be put up to distribute the sewage 
over Mr. Harvey’s land. Thus deodorized by 
filtration through the soil, it would be discharged 
into the river at a distance of about four miles 
from the city. Mr. Bazalgette estimates the 
cost at about 80,0001, which would involve a 
shilling rate for a certain series of years for 
payment of interest, instalments of capital, 
maintenance of works, and working expenses. 

Rotherham.—-The inhabitants have now an 
almost unlimited supply of water. The commu- 
nication with Pinch Mill is complete, and the 
spring is found to yield 120,000 gallons per 
twenty-four hours. The average supply of water 
for the town now each day is 220,000 gallons. 
The mixing of the Pinch Mill with the other 
water has greatly improved its quality. The 
construction of the reservoir in Whiston mea- 
dows is being proceeded with. When completed, 
it will hold about 400,000 gallons. It is intended 
merely as a collecting place, and not for storage. 


Bilston.—The Bilston commissioners are said | 


to be alive to the importance of properly drain- 
ing the district ander their charge, and taking 
other precautions against inroads of epidemic or 
pestilence ; but it appears that the commissioners 
have exhausted their borrowing powers, and 
have no money. They are consequently not in 
a position to take immediate action, but seem to 
be impressed with the importance of the subject. 
New Village much requires to be put into a 
better sanitary state. The returns of mortality 
show a considerable number of deaths from 
zymotic diseases, which are entirely under 
human control, and might be prevented, by 
proper precaution, from breaking out. A start- 
ling statement in the return is, that of a total 


'of 190 deaths, 99, or more than one-half, were 


children under two years of age. 








NEW MODEL LODGING-HOUSE, 
BRADFORD. 


Tuer mayor is about to lay the foundation-stone 
of a new building, which is to be erected as a 
model lodging-house. The building is to be 
erected on a plot of ground a little below Messrs. 
Horsfall’s mill, and will be approached from 
Priestley-street, Bolton-road. Thissite has been 
selected as being in the centre of many of the un- 
healthy lodging-houses now sheltering the work- 
ing and travelling poor of the town. The object 
of the institution is to afford these poor a com- 
fortable lodging at a price that even the poorest 


of them can pay, and by this means draw them 


from the noisome and pestilential habitations 
they have been compelled to remain in for want 
of better accommodation. The prices range from 


ROYAL ALBERT INFIRMARY, BISHOP’S 
WALTHAM. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate the completion 
of the building for this infirmary on Tuesday, 
the 7th of November next. The committee 
report that Mr. F. Perkins, of Southampton, 
has presented the institution with a statue of 
the late Prince Consort, which has been designed 
by Mr. Theed, sculptor, and executed, in terra- 
cotta (as we have before mentioned) by Mr. 
Blashfield, and which will be placed over the 
portico of the infirmary. The Princesses Helena 
and Louisa and Prince Leopold will be present 
at the uncovering of the statue. Immediately 
after the ceremony there will be an amateur 
concert, in aid of the funds of the infirmary. 
The musical arrangements will be under the 
direction of Mr. John Hullah and Mr. A. Row- 
land. Tickets of admission to the ceremony and 
concert may be obtained of Mr. W. H. Stone, 
M.P., Leigh Park, Havant (reserved seats, 15s. 
and 10s.; unreserved seats, 5s.). The institu- 
tion will hold an intermediate and much-needed 
place between the regular county or town hospi- 
tal and the Cottage Infirmary. The design was 
prepared by Mr. R. Critchlow ; and the building 
will contain twenty beds. The contract was for 
2,6611. 14s. 6d.; and the expenses of fitting up 
will raise the amount required to ~y 
3,8001. Towards this sum, donations amounting 
to 2,2181. 15s. 10d. have been promised. Thus 
| a considerable sum is still required, and especi- 
j|ally to maintain the infirmary in permanent 
| usefulness. The committee, therefore, earnestly 
| appeal for further support, especially in the form 
of annual subscriptions. ; 








CONDITION OF SUNDERLAND, 


NotWiTHSTANDING what you have said, you 
must permit me to add a word or two in reply 
to the chairman of the Sunderland sanitary 
committee. 

Omitting minor objections not worth notice, 
I go tohiscomment on my statement respecting 
the narrow streets. The narrowest, says the chair- 
man, is 10 ft. wide. Happily, I hada rule with me, 
and I tried not a few at their openings from the 
High-street, and, leaving the lanes out of the 
question, I found some less than half the chair- 
man’s measurement. The entry to Lombard- 
street is hardly 5 ft., and Mill-street is ander 
8 ft. As for the numerous lanes before referred 
to, the range in their openings is from 3 ft. 6 im. 
to 5ft. Take the entry to the notorious Golden- 
alley, not far below Flag-lane: and will the 
chairman say how many feet wide it is at its 
opening ?—between 3 ft. and 4 ft. So much for 
| the 10-ft. road of the chairman, and his veracity 

versus mine. Again, my description of nude 

children rolling about in the muck is put down 
/as “a fancy sketch written for effect.” Let me 
|assure the chairman and the readers of the 
| Builder, that what I described was a veritable 
| fact, and that I witnessed “nude Adams and 
| Eves” more than once, and somewhat older 
| than babies, during the hot weather, disporting 
thenselves in the narrow streets of Sunderland. 

Concerning the filth and dirt of the narrow 
| streets and lanes, the sanitary chairman allows 
| it to be a fact, and states in his letter, that there 
| is “no space for ash-pits or privies, and to in- 


i 


| troduce water-closets into these tenement houses 





| 


the corporation ‘‘ removing the nuisance ;” whereas, the 2d. to 44d. per night for single persons, and 6d. | ioe waste of t difficulty.” 


municipal corporation of Lichfield have no jurisdiction in | 
the matter; and the state of the land essentially arises | 
from want of resorting to the Deanston drain system. In | 
less than forty-five hours after the meeting, the town sur- | 
veyor of Lichfield accompanied me to Curborough, and to | 
the farmhouse... .. I, with permission, took the surveyor | 
round some out-buildings, and there showed him a drain 
that made him open his eyes in astonishment, A few yards | 
farther on, he was shown a cesspool, which made him open | 
his eyes still wider ; because, as he observed, there was no 
occasion to go to the brook for stench The pool is 
about 65 yards from the small yard-gate, which gate is 
about 10 yards from the house, and close to the gate is the 
site of a once-offensive old ditch, which hes been lately 
filed up...... To my knowledge, accumulations of 
filth been continued for years before the present 
highly respectable tenant took the farm, This ditch, 
so near the kitchen, had received long-continued 
favoured 
decomposition ; so that, even if the “tortuous” brook 
had been miles off, it would not have been surpriaing, if, 
some time or other, a “fearful smell” had ‘pervaded 
every room in the house,” 
he Mr, Hinckley whom you notice talked, at the 
meeting, of the deaths of two persons having been caused 
by the state>of the brook [Phthisis and croup, br. 
Rawson here says, were the certified causes of death]. 
For three sources of stench, in and near Mann’s house, 
he alone is accountable; and if the main sewer were 
arched over 200 yards away from his house, the stenches 
in it would become worse than they are at present, if the 
three holes for stench be continued, 








per night for married couples, the accommoda- 
tion varying according to the prices, those at 2d. 
and 3d. per night having each a good bed, chair, 
and locker in wards of eight or ten beds each ; 
those at the higher rates having a small room, 
with bed, chair, locker, &c., in it. The building 
is to be three stories in height. The centre is 
appropriated to the superintendents’ denartment. 
Every room is artificially ventilated, besides 
being lofty and having opening windows, and 
surrounded on three sides with large open 
streets and yards. The accommodation is pre- 
pared for 140 males, 20 females, and 13 married 
couples. The architects are Messrs. Andrews, 
Son, & Pepper, of Bradford. 








Tue Packine-casE Makers.—The masters for 
the most part have consented that the working 
hours shall be from six in the morning to half- 
past five in the evening; all work done after 
hours to be paid for as overtime, and thus the 
threatened strike has been prevented. 


| The urinals and water-closets spoken of as 
| being numerous are as yet insufficient, from the 
| very reason which he has stated. What are up 
are of but very recent erection; and the foun- 
tains, as I have before stated, for the extent of 
the town, are too few and small. 

I am also blamed for stating that the river 
was coaly and black. I have yet to learn that 
it is pure and clear. With such filth and refuse 
as there is daily passing into it, it camnot be 
otherwise. 

“ No coals are shipped on it,” says the chair- 
man, “nearer than about one mile from its 
month, considerably west of the parish of Sun- 
derland.” Wrong again. Thousands of tons of 
coal are shipped a few yards above the High- 
level Bridge,—a fact of which the sanitary 
chairman ought not to be oblivious. 

Relative to the bridge, I did not state that a 
foot-toll was levied on the present bridge, bat 
that it was exacted once, which is not denied. 
I may remark, however, that rumours were rife 
| lately that the corporation entertained the idea 
) of returning to the foot-toll again. 
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A lecture om “ The Night Side f Newcastle, 
 & Baturday N ght’s Ramble in some of the 
Back Biireeta and Lodiging-houses,” bas been 
delivered by the Rev. J.C. Street, in which some 
A the dark parte of the town are flashed for a 
moment into the light. In reference to the Btate 


of the lodging-houses, Mr. Street says :— 


“I have seen no lodging-house bere which ought to be 
tolerated, It is all very well to regulate and su ise— | 
that is, dving the best with « bad thi ; but places like | 
these ought not to exist. I saw the rvations of Dr. 


Hanter, the Government medical inspector, in a letter 


i 


qucted in the Newcastle Daily Journal the other day, | 
Where he said, — ‘1 cannot, seeing the natural difficulties | 
Of a town of single-room tenements, speak too highly of | 

Menagement of the common lodgings.’ But my in-| 
spection was for social and morsl, not merely medical | 
PUrposes, I wanted to ascertain how moral pestilences | 
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THE SHAKSPEARE MONUMENT. 
STEATFORD-CPOS-ATON. 


Sca,— Myself ami other members of she Tervencenacy 
Committee were mach surprised to we im the Budlder ut 
the 7th prortime, an engraving of 2 ~ Selected Deemag Sor 
a Moeument w 3 


the design will certainly be carried oat. 

Ihave made inquiries of many members of the oom. 
mittee and subseribers to the Monumental Pand. sil of 
whom say they have never seen or beard of s design, and 
Mr. Gibbe is unknown to them. 

I am aware the responsibility for the assertion that tie 
devign has been selected rests with the architect; and as 
the statement is now inted in the newspapers 
throu the and ih of the land, 

Mr. Gibbs will kindly inform the public when and to 
whom he submitted his design, and who selected it. 
8. A. 


*.” We received the assurance of the designer, before 


——— the view, that his design wae to be carried out 
forthwith. 
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’ canal, and from this point there is a rather 
a SRUREZIVED AUTIONS. steep descent (about 1 in 60) to the Dalston 
| IN THE EXCHEQUER.—GREEN v. THE TODMORDEN | station and junction, whence the line curves 
-_ TOWN-HALL COMPANY. right and left to the North London Railway at 
. Tus was an action for architect’s commission, | Kingsland. The line now only awaits the in- 
es hm ' and for money paid for builders’ quantities in | spection and sanction of the Board of Trade 
eo, and about the Todmorden Town-hall. The cause | previously to its opening for traffic. 
a ine was partly tried at the Manchester Assizes, The Hatfield and St. Alban’s Branch Railway 
oe before Mr. Justice Mellor, where it was noticed | has been opened. The contractor was Mr. 
a in these pages. The Attorney-General James, Francis Rummens. It is about five miles long, 
Y alee te Q.C., and Mr. T. Jones, instructed by Mr. East-|and runs into the St. Alban’s branch of the 
vation ‘fe | wood, were for the plaintiff, and Mr. Temple, | London and North Western Railway, close to 
a i © QC.,and Mr. Quain, instructed by Mr. Stansfield, | the station. The St. Alban’s station of the new 
asad . | were forthe defendants. After the trial had pro- | railway is in the London-road, below the turn- 
—e 3 ceeded some time, it was referred to Mr. Alfred | pike: it isa plain brick building. Progress is 
a es Waterhouse, architect. By his award he finds being made in the construction of the Midland 


that Mr. Green had good cause of action against | line, which passes over the Hatfield and St. 
the company, and was entitled to a verdict | Alban’s by a gigantic bridge which is now being 
therein on each and every of the issues joined in | built. 

the action, and awards to Mr. Green, in addition| Mr. Shaw has invented a pneumatic railway 
to and beyond the 1701. paid into court since | brake, which has been attached, by way of experi- 


mented and glazed in a similar manner to the 
windows above. At each side of the entrance 
is a column with a wrought capital in fruit and 
flowers, and the frieze course is carved in the 
same style. The doorway is spanned by an arch 
with suitable panelling. An ornamented cor- 
nice runs along the top of the building, and 
completes the exterior decorations. The cash 
office, which is to the left of the entrance, is 
24 ft. by 23 ft.; height, 16 ft. The ceiling is 
divided into panels, and the cornice is supported 
by ornamented blocks. 
trance porch and office are laid with Minton’s 
tesselated tiles. The architect was Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, of Belfast; and the contractor, Mr. 8. 
Kirkpatrick, of Coleraine. The contractor for 
fitting up the office was Mr. Robert Kelly, of 
Belfast ; for painting, Messrs. J. & D. Baxter, of 
Coleraine; and the whole was superintended by 
Mr. E. Anderson, of Coleraine, foreman to the 
head contractor. 


The floors of the en- 






































the commencement of the action, the sum of 


2041. 7s. 2d. It being part of the terms that 


the costs of the action should abide the event of 


the award, the defendants have to pay Mr. 
Green’s costs in the action. Defendants had 
paid to Mr. Green 1501. before the commence- 
ment of the action, making altogether 5241.7s.2d. 
for commission and quantities. Mr. Waterhouse 


also awards that the defendants shall pay their 
own costs of the reference, and that they shall 
also pay Mr, Green’s costs of the reference ; and 
further, that they shall pay the arbitrator’s 
costs, which last-mentioned costs are 147/.1s.9d. 








“COMPETITION COURTESIES.” 


S1r,—The Builder of June and July contained an 


advertisement to “‘ Architects, Surveyors, Draughtsmen, 
and Others,” offering a premium ‘for the best ground- 
plan and elevation of a good public-house or tavern, pro- 
sed to be erected on the Birkbeck Freehold Land 
Ociety’s estate at bl Holloway ;’’ and the plans were 
“to be sent in on or before Monday, July 31st, 1865.” 
Since then, nothing that I can ascertain has been heard 
of the matter, and no reply whatever has been vouchsafed 
to my written applications for information. There is one 
feature that I ought to have investigated at the time (and did 
inquire concerning, but without success), which is that the 
advertisement closes with this suspicious announcement, 
—‘‘ The plans will not be returned.” I have tried to com- 
fort myself with the conclusion that this referred either 
to the premiated design, or that, although clumsily 


worded, it meant that the plans must be applied for, and | 


that the manager would not trouble himself to send them. 
Since then, as no information has been offered, I have 
feared that the scheme was to get possession of a lot of 

lans, more or less valuable, for the society's use, Per- 

aps the insertion of this in the Builder may set the 
matter right. A Comprtine ARcHITECT. 

*,” An architect foolish enough to respond to such an 
advertisement has no ground now for expressing surprise 
that he cannot regain his drawings. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


At the Broad-street terminus of the City 
branch of the London and North Western and 
North-London Railways (which occupies the 


site of Broad-street-buildings, near the thorough- | 


fares leading to the Bank of England) the works 
within the last week or two have been very 
much advanced. The main building, which is 
erected of polychrome brick, stone, and terra- 
cotta, is of an Italian character. On each side 
of the facade are the offices of the two railways, 


ment, toacarriage inthe works of Messrs. Gardiner 
& Mackintosh, New Cross. The principle of this 
brake is said to be simply that the buffer of each 
carriage, working inapneumatic tube, by the aidof 
very simple machinery, brings the full brake-force 
to bear upon the wheels. ke motive power is 
obtained by the momentum of the train; and it 
of course follows that the driver of the train, by 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bramford (near Ipswich).—The small church 
of this place has been farther restored. The 
works which have now been carried out com- 
prise a restoration of the chancel by the Eccle- 
merely stopping the engine, puts at once the | siastical Commissioners, with a stained glass 
whole of these brakes into action. The power! window by the parishioners. This window was 
of the brake is thus necessarily regulated by the | the work of Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham, 
speed of the train. The driver of the engine is | and was erected by Messrs. D. & E. Haggar, of 
,no longer at the mercy of a guard, who may be | Ipswich, who presented one of the smaller side 
jasleep; he can himself apply his brake-power/ windows. The east window is now in the Deco- 
when he pleases. This new brake, further, when | rated style, but is elliptic headed. It containsa 
| attached to a carriage, is self-acting, and re-/| representation of the Crucifixion, in three com- 
quires no coupling or joining by means of iron/ partments. The picture contains twenty-one 
| rods. It is also much cheaper than the ordinary figures. The rest of the restorations in the 
brake. |chancel consist of the removal of the doors 
The manafacture of railway signals, with their | which opened in the north and south walls. The 
machinery, has now become an extensive busi- | exterior works done by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
ness, employing hundreds of skilled workmen. | missioners, consist of a stripping of the chancel 
The signals on a railway forty or fifty miles walls of the plaster, and restoring the rubble 
long cost as much as 3,0001., and the complicated | walls. Mr. Bedford suggested to his parishioners 
ones at a chief station on a great railway will | that this would be a fair opportunity to restore 
cost 2,0001. These signals are of a semaphore | the south side of the church, and this has been 
kind. Immense levers move railway points and | done as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
signals at the same time. One of the principal ; work done to the chancel. The works now exe- 
railway-signal manufacturers, who employs 400 | cuted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
hands, was formerly a common carpenter on a all been planned by their architect, Mr. Christian, 
railway. |of London, and the contract was taken by Mr. 
Girling, of Ipswich. The present contract with 
| the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was for 4001. ; 
FROM IRELAND. and this sum, with the amount paid by the 
parishioners for other portions of the restorations 
Sligo.—The foundation stone of a town-hall | during the last few years, makes a total of more 
has been laid on the site in Quay-street, by the _ than 1,2007. The works are nearly completed. 
mayor, in presence of a large assemblage of| Friday Bridge (near Wisbech).—The small 
people. In the middle of last year a competi-| church of St. Mark, in the district of Friday 
tion for plans for the proposed building was | Bridge, is now so far completed as to be about 
opened, when the premium was awarded to Mr.| ready for consecration. Owing to the spongy 
Hague, of Dublin. The proposed building will | nature of the Fen district site, the foundations 
be in the modern Italian style, and will, when | were costly; but concrete, cement, hoop-iron, 
completed, be surmounted by a dome and lantern, &c., were used to obviate danger. The ground 
under which will be placed a public clock. The | plan is a Latin cross, comprising chancel, 24 ft. 
|materials to be used are limestone from the | long by 20 ft. wide, with sacristy on the north 
County Sligo, with Mountcharles and local stone | and chantry chapel on the south; nave, 60 ft. 
dressings, so as to contrast the colours and pro- | by 25 ft.,the aisle of which is paved with best 
duce a varied effect. It will extend to 90 ft. in| pressed Staffordshire quarries. On the south- 
length by 82 ft. in width, with an altitude of 42 ft. | west is a porch, and on the north-west are the 
from the pavement. The ground floor will con-| foundations of a clock-tower, which is to be fur- 
| sist of an Exchange and Library, Borough Court | nished with three bells and surmounted by a 
/and Council Chamber. The latter will be 38 ft.| spire. The materials used in construction are 























































































— ® _those of the North Western being on the west, and | by 33 ft., and will, as well as the other depart- | white Whittlesey bricks and Ancaster stone. 
tog ‘= the North London on the east. A covered way ments, have a retiring-room attached. On the | The building is Early Decorated. There will be 
yar a ‘= has been provided in front of the terminus. The same floor will be situated the town clerk’s and | accommodation for about 300 persons. The 
<+ arrival and departure platforms, of which there other offices. A flight of stone steps will conduct | estimated cost of the building, when completed, 
nile . eS are five, are covered with stone slabs, and are} from the lower to the upper floor, which will| is 2,5001., more than half of which has been 
t Ee : reached by wide staircases leading from the | comprise a large assembly-room for balls, con- | already subscribed. There is no painted deal to 
o—_ ate booking-offices. The roof is of ornamental iron, | certs, and meetings, &c. Its dimensions are| imitate oak, and no stucco to imitate stone. 
ny ted » — wood, and glass, supported by cast-iron pillars. | 74 ft. by 32 ft. The execution of the work—the| The internal walls are brick, and no plaster 
: ce. Quitting the terminus, the line is carried over | estimated cost of which is about 5,500l.—has | conceals it: between the rafters of the roof only 
er ‘|  Sun-street, Bishopsgate, by a girder bridge and | been entrusted to Messrs. Crowe, Brothers, of|is plaster anywhere used. In the chancel, 
o ae > brick viaduct, to Worship-street, where the | Dublin. Minton’s encaustic tiles, in buff and chocolate, 
cme ct 1 railway narrows to three lines of rails, there; Ballymoney.—-The new building in Church- | have been laid down with alternate plain tiles in 
ad in i being also a sharp curve from the terminus to | street, in which the business of the Ballymoney | buff, and within the rails of the sanctuary the 
ho : this spot. From Worship-street, which is crossed | branch of the Ulster Banking Company is to be | design is a white fleur-de-lis, on a blue ground, 
tre by another iron bridge, the railway is almost | conducted, has been completed. It occupies the | alternate with a floriated cross of chocolate on a 
, IBUP- straight and nearly level to the Old-street-road | site of Reid’s Hotel, and standing 3 ft. 6 in.| buff ground. The floor of the memorial chantry 
¥ boon station, erected at the south-west corner of the | back from the line of the street, with the front | is similar to that of the chancel, except that the 
ened Kingsland-road, facing Shoreditch Church. Leav- | built of cut stone from Cookstown quarries. The | plain tiles are leftout. The stonework intended 

4 ing the Old-street-road station, the railway is | length of the front is about 50 ft.; height, nearly | to be carved is left in block for future orna- 
aaa, fF taken over the Kingsland-road diagonally upon | 40 ft. In the second story are four windows / mentation. The windows are filled with cathe- 
= 7 a wide span girder bridge, the route being con- | glazed with polished plate-glass, having a bold | dral glass from the works of Messrs. Hodgson, 
id the tinued along a brick viaduct between the latter | architrave in wrought stone round each, sur-| of York; and the architect is Mr. J. H. Owen, 
peived thoroughfare and the Hackney-road, girder | mounted by an entablature and trusses, carved ; | of the Board of Public Works, Dublin, whose 
ao : bridges being thrown across the intersecting | and each of the keystones is embellished with | services have been gratuitous, Mr. Owen being a 
ie L streets wherever necessary till it reaches the | carvings of fruit and flowers. On the left of the | brother-in-law of the incumbent. The memorial 
“5. Regent’s Canal on the west of the gas-works. ! principal entrance are two windows, and on the chantry was the gift of one of the building com- 


An iron bridge has been constructed over the ' 


right one, all having circular tops, and orna-| mittee, who has also given a painted window 
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I still think and repeat that the impost of a 
toll on Sunderland bridge is indefensible, and 
altogether out of character with the improve- 
ment of the times and the rapidly-extending 
manufacturing capacity and commercial import- 
ance of the port. 

I shall not now lift the veil from the night 
side of Sunderland, and picture her great “ social 
evil” and her other dark spots of criminal dye. 
Of drankenness, also, I could say not a little of 
the town, where beershops are as plentiful as 
blackberries. My purpose was not to scandalize, 
but todraw attention to evils that could be cured 
and that should not be endured. 

I should be happy to stand corrected, but I 
could not brook to be charged with misstating 
facts which I personally witnessed and practi- 
cally examined before writing of. If anything 
was wanting to convince me of the rectitude of 
my statements, it is the admission of the chair- 
man in the concluding sentences of his letter. 
Out of his own mouth—out of the mouth of a 
resident “‘ now nearly fifty years,” of Sunderland 
—the moral and social condition of the town is 
complained of and condemned. 

To the work which the chairman says the 
corporation are prepared to undertake in the 


were generated, as well as physical pestilences. Dr. 
Hunter may be right in what he says, and yet not invali- 
date one word of what I say. But his remarks have great 
qualifications. He speaks of ‘natural difficulties’ and 
‘ single-room tenements.’ Against these lies the gravamen 
of my charge. I dare say that the houses which are under 
inspection are as well managed as such houses can be. 
But, in the nature of things, all belonging to such places 
must be bad; and no one can see the small rooms, with 
their numerous occupants, without feeling this. Interest 
and selfishness are banded together for the maintenance 
of these places. It is time philanthropy interfered 
and fought them on their own ground. So long as 
there is a fluctuating population—tramps, pedlars, and 
strangers coming and going—so long there should be made 
cleanly, decent, and well-regulated temporary homes for 
them ; homes where they can and must be washed ; where 
cooking can be properly done; where some slight means 
of recreation are provided ; where there shall be separate 
sleeping accommodation for separate families ; and where 
order and sobriety shall be enforced.” 


After the lecture, a number of gentlemen 
formed themselves into a provisional committee, 
with Mr. John Mawson as chairman, for the 
purpose of giving practical effect to the sugges- 
tions of the lecturer, and of endeavouring to 
initiate some scheme to remedy the evils com- 
plained of, and generally of attempting to im- 
prove the moral and social condition of the 
migratory population. The first meeting of this 
committee was held in the Working Men’s Club, 





future, let me add that of the erection of 
slaughter-houses. At present every butcher's 
shop is a shamble, where one may see the regular 
execution of cows, sheep, and pigs going on, 
even in the front streets. The erection of a few 
proper slaughter-houses, however, is not a work 
for the future, but one for the present; and 
another summer should not find Sunderland 
without them. G, ta 





THE CONDITION OF NEWCASTLE 
AND GATESHEAD. 


Ata recent meeting of the Northumberland 
and Durham Medical Society, held in Newcastle 
Infirmary, a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that a memorial be presented to the local govern- 
ing bodies in Newcastle and Gateshead on the 
subject of the serious prevalence of typhus fever 
in the two towns, with a view to taking the 
necessary steps for the removal of some of the 
fruitful causes of this and kindred diseases. On 
Thursday week there were twenty-nine cases 
entered on the books of the Fever Hospital in 
Newcastle. The local Chrenicle, in a leading 
article on epidemics, points attention to the fact 
that epidemics in Newcastle and Gateshead, and 
in particular the cholera, always break out in 
“the old places,” or in new places equally bad 
as the old in sanitary respects. Sandgate, “ the 
greater part of it not fit to be inhabited,” is 
“the old place” in Newcastle, and Pipewellgate 
in Gateshead. It was from such vile centres 
that the epidemic spread, until it involved less 
and less unhealthy localities in its deadly circle. 
And as it declined, in 1831, it gradually shrunk 
back into “the old place,” where it finally was 
extinguished. Facts such as these ought not to 
be forgotten. 

“ Not to timcerous counsellors,” remarks the Chronicle, 
“but to the faithful men who portray what is amiss, and 
who report to us what wretchedness and misery, what 
fevers and epidemics, what diseases and mortality, have 


their birth and their home in ‘the old places’ and the 
new, should we respectfully and thankfully listen ; and the 


wise admonitions which they bestow we should gratefully | 
and gladly obey. Their prescriptions may be summed — 
up in the one word—cleanliness, Our towns are to be wholly | 


made, like the outside of the platter when royal personages 
come, ‘sweet and clean.’ Overcrowding is to be curbed, 
and the air purged of its foulness; and the public health 
guarded against those foes which always lie in wait for 
avenues left open for their entrance. Do what we can 
disease and death must come, for men are frail and 
mortal; but we may lessen and minimize their power, 


and not invite them to their conquests. To death we 


must submit, but to preventible causes of death no sub- 
mission is due. We should give them no quarter, but 


sweep them to swiftest destruction, and prolong our days 


in the land which has been given to us for our inherit- 
ance.” 


A lecture on “ The Night Side of Newcastle, 


Nelson-street, Newcastle, when it was resolved 
|that the committee be called “A provisional 
|committee for the purpose of devising means 
for supplying improved common lodging-house 
| accommodation in Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gates- 
| head.” Mr. Thomas Humphrey was appointed 
| treasurer, and Mr. Robert Fisher hon. secretary. 
The chairman said he was glad to announce 
several subscriptions towards the preliminary 
expenses. It was resolved that 500 copies of the 
lecture be sent to the clergy and ministers of all 
denominations, and to the magistrates and others 
holding official positions in the town, with a 
circular inviting their perusal of the pamphlet, 
and asking their co-operation. 





NUISANCE IN THE HACKNEY-ROAD. 


Srr,—A few days since I had occasion to make 
|a@ survey in astreet adjoining the Hackney-road ; 
| and, on my way from the property in a narrow 
| street scarcely 20 ft. in width, I was suddenly 
| sickened with the most horrible smell; and, on 
| inquiring of a man who stood at his door as to 
| its cause, I was told that “over the way, under 
| the gateway, there was a large hole, in which 
| they kept fish refuse.” There evidently existed 
| a hole covered with a flap at least 10 ft. by 7 ft., 
| and used for some such purpose. 

| What can the vestry of Bethnal-green be 
| dreaming of to permit such a thing to exist at 
the present critical time ? AN ARCHITECT. 











| SOUTH EASTERN INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


| Srr,—Permit me to correct a statement that has been 


FALL OF RAILWAY ARCHES IN 
BATTERSEA FIELDS. 


On Sunday night last the inhabitants of Bat- 
tersea and Wandsworth were aroused by a great 
noise. Near Battersea Bridge, and close to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, the con- 
tractors for the extension of the Brighton line 
have been turning large brick arches, in order 
to form the supports of the permanent way, and, 
from some cause, five of these fell, one after 
another, and produced the noise in question. 
Fortunately, it being Sunday, none of the men 
were at work, consequently no one was injured. 
Without any wish to prejudice parties concerned, 
we feel bound to say that the spectral character 
of these arches, and of some others close by, 
had struck us more than once in passing. 








RESTORATION OF WINCHESTER HIGH 
CROSS. 


THE PASTORAL STAFF. 


Norwitnstanpinc the remarks of Mr. 
Buckler, published in the Builder (Oct. 14th), 
I think Mr. Scott was justified in placing the 
pastoral staff (not crosier, as that was peculiar 
to archbishops) in the right hand of William of 
Wykeham. 

An altarpiece in the Louvre, representing the 
“ Coronation of the Virgin Mary by her Son the 
Redeemer,” the work of Fra Angelico Fiesole 
(born 1387, died 1455), has a bishop with pastoral 
staff in the right hand.* I have an impression 
of a seal of Thomas (Tysbet ?), abbot of Tiltey 
Abbey, Essex. The figure has the hands clasped 
in prayer, and the staff resting on the right 
shoulder. In “ Dugdale’s Monasticon,” are draw- 
ings of the seals of Battle Abbey, St. Werburgh, 
Chester, John Multon, abbot of Thorney, and 
John Saulscot, abbot of Hyde, all holding the 
pastoral staff in the right hand. 

In the Catalogus Benefactorum of St. Alban’s 
Abbey is a drawing of a Benedictine abbot car- 
rying it in the same manner; and, in the brass 
of Elizabeth Herwy, abbess at Elston, Beds, 
c. 1530, her staff rests on the right shoulder. 

In the recumbent effigies of Andrew, abbot of 
Peterborough, 1199, in Peterborough Cathedral, 
and one of the early abbots of Westminster, in 
the Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, the pastoral 
staff is held by the right hand. So in the figure 
of St. Augustine, at the door of the chapter- 
house, Rochester Cathedral.+ 

In the east window of the choir of Winchester 
Cathedral, St. Swithin, and William of Wyke- 
ham himself, vested in chasuble, hold their staves 
in the right hand. 

At Welbeck Priory, Notts, is a stone of the 
eleventh century, with a pastoral staff. of very 
curious form, grasped by a right hand. ft 

J. 





FATAL FALL OF HOUSES AT LIME- 





| made very generally. I refer to the opening of the South 


} 
| The inaugural ceremony will be performed in the cele- 
| brated Painted Hall, Greenwich Hospital, by permission 
| of the Admiralty; and, as you informed your readers, 
under the  atyersmes of Viscount Sydney. 
I trust the promoters of this movement will be favoured 
| with the same valuable support which you have at all 
times rendered to projects Sipesiaien the social interests 
and moral culture of the artisan. 
Txos. Dinwippy, 
Surveyor to the South-Eastern Industrial 
Exhibition. 








THE SHAKSPEARE MONUMENT, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Sir,—Myself and other members of the Tercentenary 
Committee were much surprised to see in the Builder, of 


or a Saturday Night’s Ramble in some of the | the 7th proximo, an engraving of a “ Selected Design for 
Back Streets and Lodging-houses,” has been | ® Monument to Shakspeare, in Stratford-upon-Avon ;”’ 
delivered by the Rev. J. C. Street, in which some and in the description of it you say, subscriptions are 


being made to defray the cost of its erection, and that 


of the dark parts of the town are flashed for a| the design will certainly be carried out. 


moment into the light. In reference to the state 


of the lodging-houses, Mr. Street says :— 


I have made inquiries of many members of the com- 
mittee and subscribers to the Monumental Fund, all of 
whom say they have never seen or heard of a design, and 


**T have seen no lodging-house here which ought to be | Mr. Gibbs is unknown to them. 


tolerated. It is all very well to regulate and supervise— 


I am aware the responsibility for the assertion that the 


Eastern Industrial Exhibition, which will take place on | 
Saturday, the 28th inst.,—not, as stated, on the 20th inst. 





that is, doing the best with a bad thing; but places like | design has been selected rests with the architect; and as 
these ought not to exist. I saw the observations of Dr.| the statement is now rinted in the newspa rs 
Hunter, the Government medical inspector, in a letter | throughout the length and breadth of the land, perbaps 
quoted in the Newcastle Daily Journal the other day,| Mr. Gibbs will kindly inform the public when and to 
where he said, — ‘I cannot, seeing the natural difficulties | whom he submitted his design, and who selected it. 

of a town of single-room tenements, too highly of 8. A. 
the management of the common lodgings.’ But my in-| *,* We received the assurance of the designer, before 
spection was for social and moral, not merely medical | inserting the view, that his design wae to be carried out 
purposes. I wanted to ascertain how moral pestilences forthwith, 








HOUSE. 


Mr. Jons Heupnueeys, Middlesex coroner, has held 
| an investigation at the London Hospital, into the cause of 
| the fall of houses in Eastfield-street, Limehouse, by which 
| a boy, who was passing at the time, was killed. r 
| Richard Read, the father of thedeceased child, said that 
| there was a terrific crash in the street, and witness ran 
| out, and saw that the whole front of 171, Eastfield-street, 
had fallen out into the roadway, bringing with it part of 
the front and roofs of the houses on either side of it. 
Witness had no idea that anything had happened to his 
son, and he got a rafter to hold over his head while he 
entered the house to rescue those who might be in it. He 
found no one there, however. When he came out his wife 
met him and told him that deceased had been buried by 
the bricks in the street. Witness took him to the hos- 
= but he died before admission. Witness had care- 
ully examined the premises. He could judge of their 
condition, for he was a bricklayer himself. The catas- 
trophe was occasioned by the bad construction of the 
premises. There was no purlin; the mouth-pieces of 
the rafters were merely nailed, they were not tied in 
any way. The result was that the front and back of the 
house were not bound together, and the span roof being 
placed on them, without a tie, oe wn them outwards 
and the fall was the result. The brickwork and the mor- 
tar were good. Witness admitted that purlins were not 
uncommonly neglected in such houses, but he said that 
was so much the worse for the public; they ought to be used 
in all houses, and it was improper to omit them. | 

Mr. James Edmeston, architect, and other witnesses, 
having been examined, the jury returned a verdict, 
“That deceased was killed by the front of the house, 
No. 171, Eastfield-street, falling out over him, and the 
jury say that the landlord of the said house had received 
sufficient warning of the dangerous state of the house, 
aud ought to have shored it up.” 





* Mrs. Jameson's ‘‘ Early Italian Painters,” p. 75. 
+ Knight's ‘‘ Old England.” 
t Cutt’s “ Sepulchral Slabs.” 
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ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


IN THE EXCHEQUER.—GREEN UV. THE TODMORDEN 
TOWN-HALL COMPANY, 


Tuis was an action for architect’s commission, 
and for money paid for builders’ quantities in 
and about the Todmorden Town-hall. The cause 
was partly tried at the Manchester Assizes, 
before Mr. Justice Mellor, where it was noticed 
in these pages. The Attorney-General James, 
Q.C., and Mr. T. Jones, instructed by Mr. East- 
wood, were for the plaintiff, and Mr. Temple, 
Q.C., and Mr. Quain, instructed by Mr. Stansfield, 
were forthe defendants. After the trial had pro- 
ceeded some time, it was referred to Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, architect. By his award he finds 
that Mr. Green had good cause of action against 
the company, and was entitled to a verdict 
therein on each and every of the issues joined in 
the action, and awards to Mr. Green, in addition 
to and beyond the 170l. paid into court since 
the commencement of the action, the sum of 
2041. 7s. 2d. 
the costs of the action should abide the event of 
the award, the defendants have to pay Mr. 
Green’s costs in the action. Defendants had 
paid to Mr. Green 1501. before the commence- 
ment of the action, making altogether 5241.7s.2d. 
for commission and quantities. 
also awards that the defendants shall pay their 
own costs of the reference, and that they shall 
also pay Mr. Green’s costs of the reference ; and 
further, that they shal] pay the arbitrator’s 


It being part of the terms that | 


Mr. Waterhouse | 


canal, and from this point there is a rather 
steep descent (about 1 in 60) to the Dalston 
station and junction, whence the line curves 
right and left to the North London Railway at 
Kingsland. The line now only awaits the in- 
spection and sanction of the Board of Trade 
previously to its opening for traffic. 

The Hatfield and St. Alban’s Branch Railway 
has been opened. The contractor was Mr. 
Francis Rummens. It is about five miles long, 
and runs into the St. Alban’s branch of the 
London and North Western Railway, close to 
the station. The St. Alban’s station of the new 
| railway is in the London-road, below the turn- 

pike : it isa plain brick building. Progress is 
| being made in the construction of the Midland 
|line, which passes over the Hatfield and St. 
| Alban’s by a gigantic bridge which is now being 
| built. 
| Mr. Shaw has invented a pneumatic railway 
| brake, which has been attached, by way of experi- 
| ment, toacarriage inthe works of Messrs. Gardiner 
& Mackintosh, New Cross. The principle of this 
brake is said to be simply that the buffer of each 
| carriage, working ina pneumatic tube, by the aidof 
very simple machinery, brings the full brake-force 
to bear upon the wheels. Tke motive power is 
obtained by the momentum of the train; and it 
of course follows that the driver of the train, by 
merely stopping the engine, puts at once the 
whole of these brakes into action. 
of the brake is thus necessarily regulated by the 
speed of the train. The driver of the engine is 





The power | 


mented and glazed in a similar manner to the 
windows above. At each side of the entrance 
is a column with a wrought capital in fruit and 
flowers, and the frieze course is carved in the 
same style. The doorway is spanned by an arch 
with suitable panelling. An ornamented cor- 
nice runs along the top of the building, and 
completes the exterior decorations. The cash 
office, which is to the left of the entrance, is 
24 ft. by 23 ft.; height, 16 ft. The ceiling is 
divided into panels, and the cornice is supported 
by ornamented blocks. The floors of the en- 
trance porch and office are laid with Minton’s 
tesselated tiles. The architect was Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, of Belfast; and the contractor, Mr. 8. 
Kirkpatrick, of Coleraine. The contractor for 
fitting up the office was Mr. Robert Kelly, of 
Belfast ; for painting, Messrs. J. & D. Baxter, of 
Coleraine; and the whole was superintended by 
Mr. E. Anderson, of Coleraine, foreman to the 
head contractor. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bramford (near Ipswich).—The small church 
of this place has been farther restored. The 
works which have now been carried out com- 
prise a restoration of the chancel by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, with a stained glass 
window by the parishioners. This window was 
| the work of Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham, 
| and was erected by Messrs. D. & E. Haggar, of 





costs, which last-mentioned costs are 147/.1s.9d. ,no longer at the mercy of a guard, who may be | Ipswich, who presented one of the smaller side 








“COMPETITION COURTESIES.” 


S1xr,—The Builder of June and July contained an | 
advertisement to “‘ Architects, Surveyors, Draughtsmen, 
and Others,” offering a premium “for the best ground- 
plan and elevation of a good public-house or tavern, pro- 
posed to be erected on the Birkbeck Freehold Land 
Society's estate at eed Holioway ;’’ and the plans were 
**to be sent in on or before Monday, July 3lst, 1865.” 

Since then, nothing that I can ascertain has been heard 
of the matter, and no reply whatever has been vouchsafed 
to my written applications for information. There is one 
feature that I ought to have investigated at the time (and did 
inquire concerning, but without success), which is that the 
advertisement closes with this suspicious announcement, 
—‘' The plans will not be returned.” Ihave tried to com- 
fort myself with the conclusion that this referred either 
to the premiated design, or that, althongh clumsily 


worded, it meant that the plans must be applied for, and | 


that the manager would not trouble himself to send them. 
Since then, as no information has been offered, I have 
feared that the scheme was to get possession of a lot of 
a more or Jess valuable, for the society’s use. Per- 

aps the insertion of this in the Builder may set the 
matter right. A Comprtine ArcuHITecr. 

*,* An architect foolish enough to respond to such an 
advertisement has no ground now for expressing surprise 
that he cannot regain his drawings. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


At the Broad-street terminus of the City 


branch of the London and North Western and | 


North-London Railways (which occupies the 
site of Broad-street-buildings, near the thorough- 


fares leading to the Bank of England) the works | 


within the last week or two have been very 
much advanced. The main building, which is 
erected of polychrome brick, stone, and terra- 
cotta, is of an Italian character. On each side 
of the facade are the offices of the two railways, 


those of the North Western being on the west, and | 
A covered way | 


the North London on the east. 
has been provided in front of the terminus. The 
arrival and departure platforms, of which there 


are five, are covered with stone slabs, and are | 
reached by wide staircases leading from the | 


booking-offices. The roof is of ornamental iron, 
wood, and glass, supported by cast-iron pillars. 
Quitting the terminus, the line is carried over 
Sun-street, Bishopsgate, by a girder bridge and 
brick viaduct, to Worship-street, where the 
railway narrows to three lines of rails, there 
being also a sharp curve from the terminus to 
this spot. From Worship-street, which is crossed 
by another iron bridge, the railway is almost 
straight and nearly level to the Old-street-road 
station, erected at the south-west corner of the 
Kingsland-road, facing Shoreditch Church. Leav- 
ing the Old-street-road station, the railway is 
taken over the Kingsland-road diagonally upon 
a wide span girder bridge, the route being con- 
tinued along a brick viaduct between the latter 
thoroughfare and the Hackney-road, girder 
bridges being thrown across the intersecting 
streets wherever necessary till it reaches the 





Regent’s Canal on the west of the gas-works. 
An iron bridge has been constructed over the ' 





|asleep; he can himself apply his brake-power 
| when he pleases. This new brake, further, when 
}attached to a carriage, is self-acting, and re- 
| quires no coupling or joining by means of iron 
|rods. It is also much cheaper than the ordinary 
brake. 

The manafacture of railway signals, with their | 
machinery, has now become an extensive busi- | 
ness, employing hundreds of skilled workmen. 
The signals on a railway forty or fifty miles 
long cost as much as 3,0001., and the complicated 
ones at a chief station on a great railway will 
cost 2,0001. These signals are of a semaphore 
kind. Immense levers move railway points and | 
signais at the same time. One of the principal | 
railway-signal manufacturers, who employs 400 
hands, was formerly a common carpenter on a_ 
railway. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Sligo.—The foundation stone of a town-hall 
has been laid on the site in Quay-street, by the 
mayor, in presence of a large assemblage of 
| people. In the middle of last year a competi- 
tion for plans for the proposed building was 
opened, when the premium was awarded to Mr. | 
Hague, of Dublin. The proposed building will | 
be in the modern Italian style, and will, when 
completed, be surmounted by a dome and lantern, 
under which will be placed a public clock. The 
materials to be used are limestone from the 
County Sligo, with Mountcharles and local stone 
dressings, so as to contrast the colours and pro- 
duce a varied effect. It will extend to 90 ft. in 
length by 82 ft. in width, with an altitude of 42 ft. 
from the pavement. The ground floor will con- | 
sist of an Exchange and Library, Borough Court | 
and Council Chamber. The latter will be 38 ft. | 
by 33 ft., and will, as well as the other depart- | 
ments, have a retiring-room attached. On the| 
same floor will be situated the town clerk’s and | 
other offices. A flight of stone steps will conduct 
from the lower to the upper floor, which will 
comprise a large assembly-room for balls, con- | 
certs, and meetings, &c. Its dimensions are | 
74 ft. by 32 ft. The execution of the work—the | 
estimated cost of which is about 5,5001.—has | 
been entrusted to Messrs. Crowe, Brothers, of | 
Dublin. 

Ballymoney.—The new building in Church- | 
street, in which the business of the Ballymoney 
branch of the Ulster Banking Company is to be 
conducted, has been completed. It occupies the 
site of Reid’s Hotel, and standing 3 ft. 6 in. 
back from the line of the street, with the front 
built of cut stone from Cookstown quarries. The 
length of the front is about 50 ft.; height, nearly 
40 ft. In the second story are four windows 
glazed with polished plate-glass, having a bold 
architrave in wrought stone round each, sur- 
mounted by an entablature and trusses, carved ; 
and each of the keystones is embellished with 

carvings of fruit and flowers. On the left of the 
principal entrance are two windows, and on the | 


right one, all having circular tops, and orna- | 





| windows. The east window is now in the Deco- 

rated style, but is elliptic headed. It containsa 
| representation of the Crucifixion, in three com- 
|partments. The picture contains twenty-one 
| figures. The rest of the restorations in the 


|chancel consist of the removal of the doors 


which opened in the north and south walls. The 
exterior works done by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
| missioners, consist of a stripping of the chancel 
| walls of the plaster, and restoring the rubble 

walls. Mr. Bedford suggested to his parishioners 
| that this would be a fair opportunity to restore 
| the south side of the church, and this has been 
done as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
work done to the chancel. The works now exe- 
cuted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
all been planned by their architect, Mr. Christian, 


|of London, and the contract was taken by Mr. 
| Girling, of Ipswich. The present contract with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was for 4001. ; 


and this sum, with the amount paid by the 
parishioners for other portions of the restorations 
during the last few years, makes a total of more 
than 1,2001. The works are nearly completed. 
Friday Bridge (near Wisbech).—The small 
church of St. Mark, in the district of Friday 
Bridge, is now so far completed as to be about 
ready for consecration. Owing to the spongy 
nature of the Fen district site, the foundations 
were costly; but concrete, cement, hoop-iron, 
&c., were used to obviate danger. The ground 
plan is a Latin cross, comprising chancel, 24 ft. 
long by 20 ft. wide, with sacristy on the north 
and chantry chapel on the south; nave, 60 ft. 
by 25 ft.,the aisle of which is paved with best 
pressed Staffordshire quarries. On the south- 
west is a porch, and on the north-west are the 
foundations of a clock-tower, which is to be fur- 
nished with three bells and surmounted by a 
spire. The materials used in construction are 
white Whittlesey bricks and Ancaster stone. 
The building is Early Decorated. There will be 
accommodation for about 300 persons. The 
estimated cost of the building, when completed, 
is 2,5001., more than half of which has been 
already subscribed. There is no painted deal to 
imitate oak, and no stucco to imitate stone. 
The internal walls are brick, and no plaster 
conceals it: between the rafters of the roof only 
is plaster anywhere used. In the chancel, 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, in buff and chocolate, 
have been laid down with alternate plain tiles in 
buff, and within the rails of the sanctuary the 
design is a white fleur-de-lis, on a blue ground, 
alternate with a floriated cross of chocolate on a 
buff ground. The floor of the memorial chantry 
is similar to that of the chancel, except that the 
plain tiles are leftout. The stonework intended 
to be carved is left in block for future orna- 
mentation. The windows are filled with cathe- 
dral glass from the works of Messrs. Hodgson, 


'of York; and the architect is Mr. J. H. Owen, 


of the Board of Public Works, Dublin, whose 
services have been gratuitous, Mr. Owen being a 
brother-in-law of the incumbent. The memoris] 
chantry was the gift of one of the building com- 
mittee, who has also given a painted window 
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with the figures of SS. Michael and Gabriel, | edifice is rectangular, and it is covered with a 
executed by Messrs. Heaton & Butler. Another | roof of single span. A school-room extends un- 
parishioner has given painted glass for the north derneath the whole of the chapel: the floor of 
window of the chancel, with the subject of the chapel is, therefore, kept up several feet 
St. Thomas addressing our Lord. The tracery | above the front street, and this has necessitated 
of the east window has been filled with painted | a flight of steps to each front entrance. All the 
glass, the work and gift of Mr. E. M. Smith, of | external walls are built of local stone, faced 
Wisbech, and other tracery has been filled by; with pitch-faced wall-stones: the quoins at the 
the family of the incumbent. ) angles and other features are of hewn or ashlar 

Pidley-cum-Fenton.—The new church here, | stone. In point of style, the character is Lom- 
erected on the old site, has been opened for} bardic. The vestries are under the organ floor, 
divine service. It is in the Gothic style, and | and communicate with the baptistery platform by 
consists of a tower and tiled spire, a nave, chan- | doorways on each side of the pulpit. In addi- 
cel, vestry, and porch. It is very plain. The | tion to the school-room below the chapel there is 
total cost has been 1,0501. It is situated about | a lecture-room connected with the former by fold- 
midway between Pidley and Fenton. The work | ing doors, also five class-rooms and a tea-room. 
was commenced by Messrs. Cock & Jenkins, who! Below the tea-room is a chamber for the hot- 
shortly after failed, and it was then carried on | water apparatus. Two stone staircases commu- 
and completed by Mr. Saint, of St. Ives, and Mr. | nicate between the school-room floor and the 
George Richardson, of Huntingdon; the former | chapel floor and galleries. Two external en- 
doing the brick and stone work, and the latter|trances are provided to the school-room, ap- 
the woodwork, from designs by and under the | proached by steps from Scott-street. The gene- 
superintendence of Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Cam-/ ral internal dimensions of the building are as | 
bridge, architect. The exterior of the tower, | follow, viz.: — Chapel, 45 ft. wide; 81 ft. long 
nave, and chancel is of stone and rubble work, | (inclusive of organ recess) ; and 34 ft. greatest 
and the spire is covered with red tiles. The) height. School-room, 42 ft. wide, 45 ft. long, 


those of older years. The total cost of the 
building, the ground, &e., will be between 1,2001, 
and 1,3001., and the contract has been let to 
Mr. C. Stoneley, builder. 

Lindley, near Huddersfield.—National schools 
have been opened here. The building comprises 
a boys’ school-room, 63 ft. by 20 ft. and 16 ft. 
high to the ceiling, with class-room attached, 
18 ft. by 17 ft.; a girls’ school-room, 65 ft. by 
20 ft.; and infants’ room, 23 ft. by 20 ft. There 
is also a schoolmaster’s house, detached, with 
the usnal accommodation. The cost of the 
whole, including boundary walls, &c., complete, 
has been 1,2501. Mr. James N. Crofts, of Cook- 
street, Liverpool, was the architect. 





—= 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


AinEp with the scenery and appointments 
prepared by Mr. Gye, last season, the Covent 
Garden Opera Company have produced Meyer- 
beer’s “ Africaine” with great splendour and 
completeness. The first scene, a noble Byzantine 
interior, decorated with mosaics and gilding, is 





height of the spire from the ground is 70 ft. The | and 14 ft. high. Lecture-room, 27 ft. by 23 ft., | 
entire length of the church is 95 ft. In the in-| and 12 ft. high. Class-rooms and vestries vary | 


a picture worth preservation. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Sherrington, and Mr. Charles Adams sing 


terior, the chancel-roof is of a waggon-head | from 14 ft. by 12 ft. to 13 ft. by 9 ft. The | the music admirably, and Mr. Mellon’s orchestra 
form, panelled, and made of oak. The floor is | entire outlay has been about 3,8001. The chapel | js irreproachable. Mr. Kenney, too, has shown 


laid with encaustic tiles, in patterns. The fit- 
tings of the chancel are in oak. The altar is 
made of oak, and over it is an ornamental rere- 





seats 750 persons. The contractors for the whole more than ordinary skill in the execution of the 
of the works were Messrs Gibson & Maude, of English libretto. As an acting opera the “ African,” 
Keighley. The heating apparatus has been sup- | which ought to have been called the “Indian,” 


dos of alabaster. The nave roof is open-timbered | plied by Messrs. Clapham, Brothers, of Keighley, | will probably never take the same hold on the 
and panelied, and the woodwork is stencilled. | who have also executed all the constructive and | world as “The Huguenots” and “ The Prophet” 


The walls are lined with brick, with rows of | ornamental ironwork in the building. The gas 
black bricks and stone. The floor is laid with fittings were by Mr. Brawn, of Birmingham; and 
square red floor tiles, and the seats are of deal,| the gas-piping was laid by Mr. Holmes, of 
stained. In the tower is placed a square stone Keighley. The architects, under whose super- 
font. The tower also contains three bells. , intendence all has been done, were Messrs. Paull 
| & Ayliffe, of Manchester. 
+ Brampton.—The new chapel here has been 
opened for Divine service. The building, which 
DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. »#8 cost 7671., is in the Gothic style. It is nearly 
in the form of a parallelogram, the sides in the 
Southampton.—The Baptist Chapel in Lake- | middle being some feet wider than at the ends. 
road has been opened for divine service. It isa It is 27 ft. long and 24 ft. broad. The walls are 
Classic building, 88 ft. long by 61 ft. G in. wide, of brick and stone, with ornamental red and 
internal dimensions ; and is built of bricks with black bricks in the exterior, and a tracery window 
Bath stone dressing up to the entablature. The in the front elevation, ornamental buttresses and 
facade is surmounted with a pediment extending pinnacles. The windows are glazed with cathe- 








nearly two-thirds of the width of the whole front, dral glass, with white borders. In the interior, | 


supported on attics or pilasters of Bath stone, the roof is open-timbered and plastered between 
with capitals and entablature of the Roman the principals, the floor boarded, and the seats 
Corinthian order, executed in Portland cement ; are open, made of deal and stained for varnish- 
but the cornice is divested of medallions, dentils,| ing. In the centre, on a platform about 2 ft. 
and other enrichments. The whole of the win. high, is the reading-desk, with an ornamental iron 
dows and door dressings are executed in Bath | rail and tracery on each side. It is lighted with 
stone. The floors and pews, with their aisles,| petroleum lamps suspended from the roof. The 
in the body of the chapel, are on an inclined | work has been carried out by Messrs. Maile & 
plane from the pulpit or platform. The gallery Richardson, of Huntingdon, under the superin- 
front is formed of open ironwork, with circular | tendence of Mr. Hutchinson, architect. 

corners. It is supported on iron columns, ex- 

tending upwards and supporting the roof, which | 
is so constructed that the whole of the space up | 
to the collar of the principals (a height of about | , iG NEW 

13 ft.) is occupied by the co ae the ceil- | SCICE SOATEST. 

ing, extending from end to end, and therefore) Aniyhton.—The national school in the parish 
thrown into the chapel. The cove of the ceiling | of Heyop, situated about four miles from the 
springs from the architrave or cornice, supported | town of Knighton, has been opened. The site 
by elliptic arches turned from column to column, | was given by Mr. R. G. Price, together with a 
transversely and longitudinally, round the chapel, | large donation. The building is of native stone, 
the soffits of which are panelled and moulded. | with Bath stone facings, from a design by Mr. 
On the west side of the chapel is a large school- | Nicholson, of Hereford : the former material was 
room, nearly complete, built of brick, with Bath | supplied by Messrs. Morton, the contractors for 








stone dressings, and in the same style of archi-| the Central Wales Railway. 


tecture, the internal dimensions being 80 ft. long 
by 28 ft. wide, and 26 ft. high to the apex of the 


ceiling. The ceiling is formed by lath and| 


plastering to the under-side of the rafters. The 
school has a gallery at*the front end, covering 
two close rooms, which are divided from the 
school-room by sliding doors or partitions. The 
whole of the buildings have been erected by 
Mr. Thomas Backhurst, of Landport, builder, 
from designs prepared by and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Rawlingson & Son, of South- 
sea and London. The new organ was made by 
Messrs. Gray & Davidson. It contains fifteen 
stops and about 800 pipes, having a trumpet 
stop throughout in the great organ, and 16 ft. 
open pedal-pipes. The organ is inclosed in a 
Grecian case to correspond with the building. 


The cost of the buildings will be upwards of | 


5,0001., of which upwards of 2,0001. have been 
obtained. 

Keighley.—The Baptist new chapel has been 
opened for divine service. The building occu- 
pies a plot of land at the corner of Albert-street 
and Scott-street, and adjoining the site of the 
intended new town-hall. In general form the 


Levenshulne.—The foundation stone of a new 
school to be erected in connexion with the 
Methodist Free Church, Levenshulme, has been 
laid by Mr. Albert Whitworth, at whose expense 
the building is to be constructed. The school 
will be built upon a plot of land fronting the 
Stockport-road, and adjoining the chapel re- 
cently erected, and will have accommodation for 
250 children, with class-room, infants’-room, and 
gallery above them. It will be constructed of 
white burnt common bricks, with polychrome 
decoration, and have an open-timbered roof. 
Warm-water apparatus will be used for the 
heating. Messrs. Whyatt & Redford, of Man- 





chester and Heywood, are the architects. The 
| contract has been undertaken by Mr. J. Davison, 
| at a cost of 5001. 

| Sunderland.—The foundation stone of a new 
|day and Sunday school, about to be built by 
the Wesleyan Methodist body, in King-street, 
| Bishopwearmouth, has been laid. The school 
'will be a stone-fronted two-story building, de- 
signed by Mr. Tillman, architect, with two large 
| school-rooms upon the lower and upper stories, 


| have done, wanting, as it is, in dramatic interest, 
‘compared with them; but admiration for the 
| music is growing with the English public, so that 
| the English version of it, as set forth at Covent 
|Garden, can scarcely fail to be popular. We 
have a word to say to the directors of the com- 
pany. On the first night, some of the repre- 
| sentatives of the Press, invited to be present, 
were not well treated: in fact,on the ground 
| that the paying public were filling all the seats, 
they were refused admittance to the house. 
This was a great mistake, and very stupid. Mr. 
| William Harrison on some occasions committed 
| the same error, and was damaged by it. If a 
journal be invited to send a representative to 
| give that publicity (with fair and honest criti- 
cism) without which no undertaking needing the 
public can prosper, those representatives, so far 
from being permitted to remain in the vestibule 
kicking their heels until a proper person can 
be found to tell them, politely done as it 
may be, that they cannot be allowed to pass 
on that particular occasion, should under any 
circumstances be admitted and accommodated. 
They are there at the request of the manage- 
ment, and for the advantage of the public, not 
for their own pleasure; and it is perfectly pre- 
posterous to put them in the position of beggars 
for a favour. A new ballet was presented on 
Wednesday night, but having heard of the difii- 
culties on the first night of “ L’Africaine,”’ we 
sent no representative, and can say nothing as 
to its goodness or otherwise. At this of course 
the directors of the company can afford to smile. 
It is of little consequence to them, they may 
think, whether or not the Builder has been 
enabled to say the scenery is good, and the 
effects are artistical; it is of still less consequence 
to us: and we speak solely with reference to 
their own success, and the position of the Press 
generally. The want of common sense that 
would be shown by discourtesy in that direction 
would be quite sufficient to bring about a very 
different result to their undertaking to that 
which we anticipate for it, and very sincerely 
wish it may have, 











BHoohs Received. 


A Descriptive Handbook for the National Pietures 
in the Westminster Palace. By T. J. Guiick. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, and at the Palace. 
1865. 

Tuis Handbook will very much increase the 

pleasure and advantage of a visit to the forty 

pictures, by modern artists, in fresco and the 
water-glass process, now to be found in the 

Houses of Parliament and adjacent galleries- 

Mr. Gullick has not confined himself to a descrip- 

tion of the paintings, but has sought to pout 

out the significance of their subjects, and the 
principal association they should call forth. 





‘the first for young children, and the other for \ 


In describing one of Mr. Dyce’s works, by the 
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way, “ The Vision of Sir Galahad and his Com- 
pany,” derived from the romance of the St. 
Greal, he say¥s,— 

“We need only remind the reader that, according to the 
later romance (which appears to be derived from the apo- 
eryphal gospel of Nicodemus), the St, Greal is the holy 
vessel, or ‘hanap,’ from which Christ drank and gave of 
the wine to his disciples at the Last Supper, and which is 
said to have been afterwards used by J h of Arimathea, 
to collect the blood which flowed hen the wounds of the 
Saviour.” 

This seems searcely to convey the stery. The 
“true blood” was the Sang-réel, and it was the 
search for this in the vessel described, bronght 
over and hidden, as was supposed, somewhere 
in Britain, that was the grand object of the in- 
stitution of the Round Table. 

Mr. Gullick hag executed his task well, and 
has produced a little book equally agreeable 
to read either before the pictures or at home. 





Gulliver's Travels into several Remete Regions of 
the World. By Dean Swivt. A new edition, 
with Life of the Author, by Jomn Francis 
Water, LUD. IZlustrated by T. Moxren. 
London : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

Tuts ig a very nice edition of Swift’s universally 
known éatire and libel, and will aid in keeping 
up the wonderful popularity of the book. The 
illustrations by Mr. Morten, though sketches 
rather than drawings, are very spirited and 
effective ; those in Lilliput, as it seems to us, 
being the most satisfactory. The difficulty of 
making Gulliver, when in Brobdingnag, look 
like an ordinary man amongst enormous giants 
has not been overcome: he is rather a manikin 
amongst men. One of the illustrations of the 
Yahoos (p. 308) will strike the reader as being 
adapted from well-known works by Hogarth, 
notably “The Rake’s Levée.” This is so obvions, 
indeed, that we must conclude the artist chose 
to take his Yahoos from a known source rather 
than create them. The volume forms a capital 
present-book for the coming season. Swift him- 
self is a problem and mystery never yet solved, 





VARIORUM, 


THE current Quarterly has am artiele on the 
“ Cathedrals of England,” based on Mr. Murray’s 
series of Handbooks to the Cathedrals. It has 
no special motive or result, but introduces them 
all agreeably. We quote a passage referring to 
early work :— 


“Of the period before the Conquest, there are few 
actual remains. In many instances, of course, the site of 
the existing cathedral is the same that was occupied by the 
Saxon structure ; and it is possible that some fragments 
of walls or of piers, though, we suspect, not many, may 
date from the early part of the eleventh century. The 
most important relics exist in the North. For although 
Canterbury impresses the imagination strongly, as the 
first great resting-place of the faith in England, embracing 
within her walls the actual ground covered by the lowly 
charch first given hy Ethelbert to Augustine—she can 
point to no such tangible witness of antiquity as the rude 
wall in the crypt of York Minster, which, if it is not, as 
it very well may be, a portion of the church erected by 
Edwin of Northumbria at the place of his baptism by 
Paulinus (A.D. 627), is at least not later than the time of 
Archbishop Albert, who came to the see in the year 767, 
and who is recorded by Aleuin as the builder of a ‘most 
magnificent basilica’ in his metropolitan city. On this 
relic, therefore, we gaze with veneration ; but if we desire 
to be fairly carried back to those remote centuries, we 
must pass from York to the sister cathedral of Ripon, 
erec not on the site of the famous monastery built by 
St. Wilfrid, but on that of a second church, which there 
ean be no doubt was also founded by him. Under the 
central tower of Ripon Minster, the construction of which 
it must have greatly influenced, is the remarkable crypt | 
known a3 ‘St, Wilfrid’s Needle,’ a small subterranean | 
chamber, the strong Roman character of which at once | 
impresses the antiquary. It is, in truth, a surviving 
example (and not a solitary one, since there is another 
erypt closely resembling this below the ehurch of St. | 
Andrew, at Hexham, also a recorded foundation of 
Wilfrid's) of that mode of building which Wilfrid is | 
expressly stated to have brought from Rome; and as we | 
pass through the dark, narrow p that lead to it, | 
and find ourselves at last within its walls, pierced by | 
emall niches, bearing the marks of more than a thousand | 
years, we feel—so completely are we removed from all | 
modern associations, almost brought face to face with 
that most memorable and energetic ‘apostle’ of the 
English Church, by whose care the crypt was constructed 
in the latter half of the seventh century. Its original | 
purpose seems little understood ;* but, more than any of | 
the later and lighter crypts, it recalls the martyr’s ‘con- 
fessio,’ the type of which is to be sought in the Roman | 





Measrs. De la Rue & Co. are early in the field 


THe Wepcwoop Instirure.— The Art Exhi- 


with their“ Indelible Diaries” and “ Red Letter | bition of Alton Towers closed last week. A 
Diaries” for the coming year, of all sizes and | sufficient sum has been realised to enable the 
conditions, edited as usual by Mr. Glaisher,| committee to proceed with the complete erec- 
F.R.8. That same red letter, by the way, though | tion of the Wedgwoed Institute. 


The supple- 


giving variety of aspect, is seldom pleasant to} mentary bazaar, held in Burslem, which closed 


read. The information given is of the soundest 
and solidest character, and the illustration in 
each case is a copy of a portion of a photograph 
of the moon, 38 in. iu diameter, showing the 


parts of its surface, 








Wiscellanen, 





| Tae Leeps New Dispensary.—The founda- 
| tion-stone of this new buildiog has been laid 
by the mayor with some ceremonial. The ar- 
chitect is Mr. Hill, of Leeds, The building is 
estimated to cost 3,5001. The contractors are :— 
Bricklayers, Messrs. Lax & Moody ; mason, Mr. 
H, Smith ; joiners, Messrs. Thomas Hall & Co.; 
plumbers, Messrs. T. & W. Storey; plasterer, Mr. 


Branton ; painters, Messrs, Wood & Son; and | green,” 


slaters, Messrs. Hill & Sutcliffe, Bradford. 


| 
' ee BrrytnenaM WorkMeEn’s Inpustriat Ex- 


HIBITION.—Nearly 100,000 persons have visited 


Bingley Hall while open for the Workmen’s Exhi- | 


bition. In a financial sense, therefore, it has 
been a decided success, as well as in the object 
aimed at by its originators and supporters. The 
workman has come forward and been identified 
with the work of his leisure hours, and he has 


seen what his fellow-workmen can do in theirs. | 


Nevertheless, as the local Daily Gazette remarks, 
the collection was fall of encouragement rather 
on account of its promise as to what may be done 
in the future, than because of anything that has 
yet been accomplished. Another Working Men’s 
Industrial Exhibition in Birmingham must be 
better than the one now closed, or else the local 
public will be likely to disregard it ; for work- 
men will be expeeted to improve by their expe- 
| rience of the past two months. 


Sr. Heren’s, BisHopscate.—We very much 
regret to learn that the necessary funds for the 
restoration of this fine old City church, of which 


we spoke recently, are not at present forthcom. | 


ing. This is the more unfortunate because the 
necessary repairs will swallow up much more 
money than the parishioners, most of whom are 
non-resident, can provide. In such a dilapidated 
state, indeed, is the entire roof discovered to be, 
that the architects, Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, 
have been compelled to report that it will be 


positively dangerous to re-open the church for | 


Divine service until all the beams are replaced. 


Instead of doing the work properly at former | 


periods, those who had the contract contented 


themselves with pasting brown paper over the | 


worm-eaten timbers, the result of which is now 
apparent in rottenness from cne end of the 
church to the other. 


AssoctaTEpD Arts Instiruts.—The first meet- 
ing of the season 1865-66 of this Institute, the 


remarkable craters, if such they be, that cover 


DINNER OF THE Buripers’ Benevonent In- | 


on the evening of Friday week, realised nearly 
4001., making the total gress receipts at the 
| two bazaars about 1,4001. 





NATIONAL AND ProvinctaL Bank or ENGLAND 
| Worcestrer.—On the 12th inst. the foundation- 
| stone was laid by Mr. R. Davy, manager, and a 

party of friends, after which lunch was partaken 
| of, &c., at the manager’s residence ; and in the 
evening a supper was provided for the men, to the 
number of about ferty. The style of the build- 
| ing is Italian with Hollington stone and stock 
| brick front. Mr. John Gibson, of London, is the 
architect ; Mr. Glover, clerk of works; and Mr. 
James Davis, of Malvern Wells, the builder. 
It is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted by April next. 


| 


sTiTuTION.—The annual dinner of this valuable | 


institution took place at the London Tavern on | 
Thursday evening last. We shall report the 
proceedings in our next. | GREENS PROHIBITED IN Rome. — The Special 
Board of Health of Rome has followed up its 
recent prohibition against the importation into 
the Papal States of sulphuric and hydro-chloric 
acids, as containing arsenic, by also prohibit- 
ing as well the importation as the manufacture 
and sale of green-coloured paperhangings, as 
containing preparations of copper and arsenic, 
commonly called “verdetto,” “ Schweinfarte’s 
and “life green,’ by means of which 
| arsenical poisons are easily introduced into the 
/human frame, with more or less prejudice to 
health. 


Tue AssEMBLY-ROOM, CHELTENHAM.—The walls 
of the Assembly-room have been newly papered 
with a paper manufactured for the purpose. The 
pilasters are marbled, as before, the Corinthian 
capitals being pure white, with narrow gilt 
beading. The skirting is in imitation of green 
|marble. The ceiling has been decorated. The 
cornices are coloured, and have been relieved by 
gilt beading. The open floral devices from which 
the glass chandeliers hang, and which act also 
as ventilators, have been renewed. Mr. Buck- 
man has added several new ventilators, some of 
ornamental design. The front of the gallery has 
been relieved by the use of two tints, instead of 
;one, as heretofore. The ante-rooms, &c., have 
| also been re-decorated. 


MonuMENTAL. — The sculptor, Mr. Foley, is 
' now actively engaged on the statue to be ereeted 
at Birmingham in memory of the Prince Consort. 
The model is completed, and he is now at werk 
on the marble. The statue will be of life size, 
and the Prince will be represented wearing the 
robes of a Knight of the Garter. The sculptor, 
while working at his statue of Sir James Outram, 
slipped and sprained his foot. He is now reeo- 
vered, and the Albert Memorial may be expected 
to be finished in about a year: A statue to 
the memory of the late Earl of Eglinton, the 
work of Mr. Noble, of London, has been inaugu- 
rated at Ayr with masonie ceremonial. The 
inauguration of Buffon’s statue took place at 
Montbard on the 9th. Montbard, the birthplace 
of Buffon, is a town of 2,600 inhabitants on the 
Paris and Lyons Railway, between Tonnere and 
Dijon. The four bronze statues under the 
dome of the Invalides, in Paris, representing 
| Peace, Justice, Prudence, and Charity, which 
| were melted and sold in 1793, are to be replaced 
| by four statues representing the four Evangelists, 
each of which is to be 12 ft. high. 











objects of which are to deliver addresses and | 


hold debates on questions connected with the! 


fine arts, to exhibit sketches, and by its meet- 
ings to promote social intercourse among young 
artists, was held last Saturday evening, at 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street; Professor West- 
macott, R.A., in the chair. After some intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman, Mr. A, H. 
Wall, a member of the committee of the Insti- 
tute, delivered an address on “ The Importance 
of General Mental Culture to the Artist.” In 


Tue Rvusstan anp AMERICAN TELEGRAPH.— 
| The New York Herald says :—* A telegram has 
| been received from Port St. James, on Frazer 
| River, stating that the Russian-American tele- 
| graph has been built from New Westminster to 
|that point by Assistant-Engineer Conway, who 
| was progressing still further with great success. 
| Captain Conway's party will undoubtedly reach 
| Stuart’s Lake before the close of the season, 
| where Captain Carlin is preparing bateaux to 


| the course of it, Mr, Wall proceeded to say that | cross supplies for the passage of Lake Babine. 


catacombs, It may have been used as a place of prayer the Association had been formed since January, | Messrs. Henley & Co., of London, are manufac- 
and of penance; as the sepulchre, from which the host, | 1863, and had been grewing from that date.| turing wire for the main line of the company, 


the ‘risen Lord,’ was brought up to the choir on Easter- | 
day; or it may have served for the occasional exhibition 
of relies, But, in truth, it belongsto a period so remote, 
and suggests a condition so different from that even of the | 
later Middle Age, that we can do little more than guess | 
at.its uses and meaning.’ ’f 








* See on “Celis, Sanctums, and Crypts” in Builder of | 


5th July, 1862, 


Remembering that they learned nothing so per- 
fectly as that which they taught, they assembled 
to impart to each other freely and unhesitatingly 
the knowledge and experience they possessed. 


| Believing that each of them might, as Carlyle) England. 


says, have copied a little sentence or two faith- 


and 1,400 miles will soon reach Colonel Bulkley 
|at Sitka. This is in addition to 1,200 miles of 
| wire previously sent from New York. The cable 
which is to cross the Straits has been ordered in 
The whole enterprise, according to 
| latest advices from official sources on the Pacific, 


| fully from the inspired volume of nature, they bids fair to be most successfully and triamphantly 


+ ‘* Two papers on this remarkable crypt, by Mr, J. R.| come here to put those sentences together, and | carried out to final completion at a much earlier 


Walbran, of Ripon, who was the first to point out its 
certain date, will be found in the Journal of the Archwo- 
logical Institute,” | 


thus combined. A discussion followed. 


| then compare them or read what they said when | day than has heretofore been anticipated by its 


\ most sanguine friends.” 
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WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SoOcIETY.— 
The annual meeting of this society has been held, 
in the council-room of the Natural History Society. 
The chair was taken by Mr. G. J. A. Walker. 
The report, which was a satisfactory one, was 
read and adopted. It gave a lengthened account 
of church building and restoration carried on in 
the county during the last year. The election 
of office-bearers, and other business, then occu- 
pied the meeting. 


Sream Rouver ror Roaps.—Steam scavengers 
and “ macadamizers” having been found to an- 
swer their purpose extremely well in the streets 
of Paris, there is now in daily operation a steam 
roller for crushing the stones and levelling and 
consolidating the roads. This powerful machine 


Drawine Crasses, Kine’s CoLttecr, LONDON. 
Tae authorities of King’s College, London, have 
this session doubled the duration of the drawing- 
class on each evening of its meeting, while they 
leave the fees unchanged. The class seems to 
recommend itself to the notice of young mem- 
bers of the profession {who have inclination to 


improve themselves in that very necessary part 
of their education and practice. 


A Cuurcu Struck sy Licutninc.— Notting- 
ham has been visited by a thunder storm. On 
the north-west side of the town, on an elevated 
spot, stands the church of All Saints, in con- 
nexion with which ec parsonage-house is in course 
of erection. After the first vivid flash of lightning, 
the men at work put up their tools, and hastened 





is being worked with the utmost facility on the 
Pont Royal, 

without the least difficulty. Two men,—an 
engine-driver and stoker,—are sufficient to work | 
the engine. 


A Roman Vitta NEAR Batu.—Farther evi- | 
dence of Roman occupation in the neighbour- | 
hood of Bath has lately come to light. In a) 
field in Wick parish, a considerable portion of an | 
extensive Roman villa has just been uncovered, 
and the plan of two hypocausts, and the founda- 
tion walls of several rooms taken. From the 
extent and massiveness of some of the main | 
walls, it appears to have been a villa of consider- 
able importance. A great quantity of roofing 
tiles, made of “‘ pennant” stone, broken pieces 
of pottery, and many other objects of interest, 
have been found, all of which will be deposited 
at the Literary Institution. 


Tue Socrery or Saw GrinpERS AND Ma- 
CHINERY, SHEFFIELD.—We have been requested | 
to say that, at a general meeting of the Society 
of Saw Grinders, held at the Royal George 
Hotel, Carver-street, on Tuesday, a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. William 
Broadhead, the secretary, for the very able and 
correct manner in which he had represented 
the views of this society at the Social Science | 
Congress, in answer to Alderman Jackson’s | 
question on the subject of trades-union oppo- | 
sition to the introduction of machinery. The 
resolution goes on to say :—“ This society trusts | 
that its sincerity will be tested by the employers | 
giving its members a fair opportunity of work- | 
ing the machines, instead of driving them to | 
other towns for that purpose,” 


AccipENnts,—A shocking accident, by which a | 
well-sinker lost his life, has occurred at the | 
Birkenhead Waterworks. A new well is being | 
sunk, and the deceased went to work under the | ¢ 
influence of drink. He overbalanced himself, | 
and fell to the bottom, a distance of 73 ft., and | 
was fearfully mangled, death being instantaneous. | 
He had in his pocket a bottle containing ram ;| 
but thongh he was literally smashed, the bottle | 
was found to be uninjured. At the quarry of 
the South Devon Slate Company, Ivybridge, a 
mass of rock and stones, estimated at three tons 
weight, fell upon a man, from a height of about 
40 ft. He was completely buried, and killed. 
A man has also been killed, and four 
injured, at the Gullett Quarry, Hawksworth- 
wood, Kirkstall. The blocks of stone were raised 
from the quarry by means of a traversing crane, 
erected at about 40 ft. from the ground. A heavy 
block of stone was attached to the crane, when 
the props supporting the tramway gave way, 
and the men, the railroad, and the crane were 
precipitated to the foot of the quarry. 








Great CastTinc oF BesseMeR’s StEEL.— The 
operation of casting a cubic block of steel, of the 
weight of 100 tons, has been successfully accom- 
plished at the new works of Messrs. Bessemer & 
Sons, at East Greenwich. At Bolton, in Lanca- 
shire, a block of steel ‘weighing 250 tons was 
cast, by the aid of Messrs. Ireland & Sons’ patent 
upper-twyer cupola furnace. The cupola far- 
nace lent by Messrs. Ireland & Son for reducing 
the Bessemer steel to a liquid condition melts at 
the rate of thirteen tons in an hour, and is 
charged with 3 cwt. of coke to 50 cwt. of metal. 
It seems that there are about 500 of these 
farnaces in operation in many parts of the world. 
The large mass which has been cast at Green- 
wich will take about six weeks to cool. The 
liquid metal was poured into the sunken mould, 
—a large square hole, like a tan-pit,—in quanti- 
ties of about four tons every twenty minutes, 
and the entire operation was accomplished be- 
tween light and dark. This, and another block 
weighing 57 tons, are to serve as anvils for steel 


making the ascents and descents | 
| found that the church had beer struck by the 


from the scaffold, expecting, as they state, that 
it would be struck. Shortly afterwards, it was 


| lightning, which passed down the conductor 
| placed against the tower, until within about 
'eight feet of the ground, when, some masonry 
| obstructing its course, it passed through the 
stone wall, shattering it and making a large 
hole. 


Tue ConpiTion or BETHNAL-GREEN. — An 


| inquest has been held on the body of one of five 


children of a labourer and his wife, lately living 
in Union-place, Shoreditch. On Saturday week 
the family removed to No. 3, Nelson-place, 
Bethnal-green, one of ten houses which the 
jurors stated had been in a disgracefully insalu- 
brious state for the last eight years. The girl, 
who had fractured a rib, immediately got much 
worse. On the Tuesday following Dr. Cham. 
bers was called in, and she died on Thursday. 
Dr. Chambers stated that the girl might have 
recovered; but that the removal to Nelson- 
place was most injurious, owing to the foul 
emanations and effluvia from the houses, the 
dust-heaps, &c. The houses consisted of two 
rooms each, and the rent paid was 53. per house 
per week. He had a case of smallpox in one of 
them, which he believed arose from poison in the 
houses, for it had not come on like ordinary 
smallpox. The effluvium from the premises 
affected his throat for hours after he visited the 


court. The jury returned a verdict to the effect 


that the deceased died from the injuries caused 
| by a fracture of a rib, adding that the conduct 

of Mr. Christie, the inspector of nuisances, is 
reprehensible for neglect of duty, and that the 
landlord of the premises is highly culpable for 
allowing them to remain in such a disgraceful 
condition. The jury also requested the coroner 
to write to the vestry complaining of the manner 
of the inspector before the court. It was stated 
in the inquest-roum that it was in consequence 
_of directions Mr. Christie had received that he 
only inspected such nuisances as might be 
brought specially under his notice. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of a public-house, in Hosier-street, 
Reading, for of Berkshire Brewery Company (limited), 


Messrs. W. & J.T. Brown, architects :— 
Gamstovas coceseccanvacsabesasopeponenesese £510 0 0 
EDs scincccipnseripvnsbaiiedsnicas Viney 486 0 0 
PIE: cccvessaswabesnthintlisilbesneion 482 0 0 
SUNIL: akebicasecnintmonnabiosabantens 477 0 0 
EMIT. aicbidebuiics sanpuandopadabibhenesaicnten 469 0 0 
WOTIED -cithscvinnsinadinvnsenbavisaendiness 453 0 0 
Carter (accepted) .........000-..c00008 43610 0 





For the erection of a public-house, in Coley-street, 
Reading, for the Berkshire Brewery Company ( imited). 
Brown, architects :— 


Messrs. pt & J.T. 


So 
eooooo 








For building seven houses, in carcass, in the Junction- 
road, Holloway. Mr. W.F. Hooper, architect :— 


ND icin ckasdisiercnsmpiniiabdoodenéas £1,690 0 0 
OE Oe BOM ici cirihcascisntvessensl 1,600 00 
Rowley (accepted). ............c0000 1,600 0 0 





For finishing two houses in the same road. Mr, W. 
Hay, architect :— 
Rowley (accepted) *...........0...00 £1,015 0 0 





Fer repairs and alterations, Creek-road, Deptford. 
Mr. = ete surveyor :— 
d 








For residence, at Halling Park, Croydon, for R. C. 
Crafton, esq. Mr. J. Berney, architect :— 





hammers in the new works of Messrs. Bessemer. 


ROUT sachs sieveottisamiveetinedisnanaiin 2,900 0 0 
BEER, & MOWMe ...crcrcoscccccncosssine 2,931 0 0 
GRIN WOON oc nicpiealincescccbaines 2,894 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole............000 2,857 0 0 
Nicholson ........ccc0000 eneesiondionns 2,800 0 0 


For the erection of a villa, for Mr. Geor, Davis, 
Caterham, Surrey, Messrs. Dyer & Fuller, arc itectas oun 


ansbridge scdidiisd bien censiaebaninns £1,800 0 
PRD iiceninasesssbutancenspebinabiactens 1,650 0 ° 

SE siadenahsahabioapliiatsinecasoingese 1,482 0 0 
Baldwin .......... sialbbianenimsasmennnns 1,045 0 0 





For British schools, Portland-street. Mr, J, C, Clarke, 


Patman & Fotheringham satieabedh 5,756 0 
Mansfield & Bon .......00....scc00e8+ 


Browne & Robinson in 
Scrivener & White ...............+ 
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For two warehouses and tavern, in Cow Cross-street, 
for Mr. D. Grant. Mr. H. Dawson, architect oo 





Pritchard & Sons 00 
Collis & Sons ........ 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ,.........00..+ 8, 0 90 
IID seins: biesiacsinibebeuinanteneneitt 8,179 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..................00 00 





For alterations and additions to ¢) house and premises, 
at Cold Ash, near Reading. Mr. W Harvey, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Monae. Pain & Clark 


Allowed for Old 
Materials, 
EN, csucisak MERGE. Gacseepsagdiasousesie £4 
PD i citcninncienes Fe Breer 50 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pustic Works Derartuant ux Inpta.—We are forced, by pressure 
of matter, to postp the completion of this communication until) 
next week. 

T. D.—R. H. B.—P. — W. C.—J. 8. G. R. — H. B, F.— Rev, Mr. H.— 
J. B.—J, P.—E.—W. B.— D. & F.—H.— Messrs. M.—G. 8.— RB. P. P.— 
W. B.— Dr. H. — C. C. H, (omissions in the letter were made Wy us).— 
T. H. (shall appear).—D. J. H, (ditto)—F, P. (we know nothing to pre- 
vent them).—J. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 

Ce NOTICE.—Al Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 











ADVERTISEMENT. 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
0 AMATEUR . AUTHORS, &.— 


Messrs. COX & WY a execute every Cercription | of 

PRINTING io the best and p 

aud at moderate charges. —COX "s WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, 

Fine Aarg — Printers, 74-75, Great Qucen- -stueet, Lincoln’s- 
~fiel A 
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Pus QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCAXXVL is Published THIS DaY. 
Converts : 
L ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
If. THE MARINER'S COMPA 
11L BTATZ AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
1V. PORTRY OF PRAED AND LORD HOUGHTON. 
V. {HE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, 
VL. FIELD SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
on THE GA CHURCH. 
IL ENCROACHMENTS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albermarie-street. 
LOUDON’S RURAL Penge ap tg LS meee ane: ee. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo, with about 2, Woodcuts, 


OUDON’S ENCYCLUP-EDIA. of “COT- 


TAGE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNI- 
TUBE, a- fivally revised and editea by == Jate omy La gga 
Also, uniform, with above 2,000 W: 


LOUDON’S EN CYCLOPADIA. of TREES 
Tondon : LONGMANS OREBN. & CO. Paternoster-row. 
One Volume, royal o> 72 ates. — Letter-press and 


(JOLLING'S “2 ART. FOLIAGE. 








In consequence of the great addition of Piates, Wood-cuts, and 
Letter-press, the publication of AKT FOLIAGE has been delayed, bat 
will now be ready for delivery on the let of November next, 

Piice 30a, to Bul whose names are sent to the Author, 
150, Hampstead-road, N.W. before November lat, when the sub- 
ne: g will be positively closed, aud the price permanently 

to 22. 10a, 


———— 


W Aver ie SUPPLY to the COTTAGER, in 


DRY ae DISTRICTS. A Short Treatise on the Tank 
System, 4 = SS. 





stamps. 
be obtained of Mr, GROOM, 37, ——— -street, 
Cavendish-square, London, W. 





